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Twentieth Anniversary Convention 


Twice a year for two decades the elementary school 
principals of the nation have had the wonderful oppor- 
tunity to meet together and to discuss their problems. 
The convention at Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 
22-27, 1941, proved to be an inspiration to all who 
attended, and in this issue of The National Elementary 
Principal we have tried to give our members as com- 
plete a report as possible. 
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COMING 
EVENTS IN 
MINIATURE— 


THE SCHOOLS PART in 
the Defense and Perpetua- 
tion of Democracy will be 
the theme of the National 
Education Association 
Convention, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, June 29-July 3, 
1941. The DESP. will 
have a breakfast, a ban- 
quet, and two general ses- 
sions, at this meeting of the 
parent organization. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
ELEMENTARY School 
Principals’ Association, of 
which LeRoy E. Fuller is 
president, will be in charge 
of the Tuesday afternoon 
program of the D.ES.P. 
in Boston, July 1, 1941. 


ARRANGEMENTS have 
been made for a headquar- 
ters room, Statler Hotel, 
Boston, to be used by all 
elementary principals in 
attendance at the conven- 
tion. Be sure to visit it. 


OVER ONE HUNDRED 
reservations for the Fifth 
Annual Conference on 
Elementary Education, 
Harvard University, July 
7-18, have been received. 
Send your reservation in 
early, for accommodations 
will be given in the order 
in which applications are 
received. 


THE JUNE ISSUE of The 
National Elementary Prin- 
cipal will carry a complete 
program of the Boston 
convention. 


The articles herein printed are the expressions of the writers and not necessarily those of the Department. 
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What's Hayened to the 3 R's // 


To mention the words, fundamental skills, to any educator 
makes him immediately think of the 3 R’s—readin’, ’ritin’, and 
’rithmetic,—because these subjects have constituted a large por. 
tion of the curriculum of the elementary school since colonial 
times. The basic purpose for teaching these subjects was to help 
boys and girls engage successfully in the important activities in 
which they played such a fundamental role. The modern elemen- 
tary school no longer uses these subjects alone as its core cur- 
riculum, but has enriched its entire program. 


The words fundamental skills today have a much broader 
meaning for now the child has to consider problems which for- 
merly did not exist. With the signing of the lend-lease bill by 
the President of the United States, our schools must now teach 
unity of purpose; must teach that continued freedom will mean 
many sacrifices; must guide so that each child will reach his 
Maximum potentialities; must show by example and precept 
that integrity, uprightness, and truth form strong character and 
that these qualities will advance civilization toward still better 
living; and must realize the close relationship of meanings and 
skills and how each supports the other. 


With our schools today organized as they are around the 
pupil and his needs, let us instruct the child not only in the 
mastery of subject matter, but let us teach him that the lack 
of sincerity or love of country saps the very foundation of char- 
acter, that might does not make right, that force does not make 
spirit, and let us pray for guidance in developing those abilities 
and skills which teach right living.—E. G. P. 
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Developing Some Fundamental Skills Through Their 


Functional Use 


Nelle Haley, Director of Elementary Education, Saginaw Public 
Schools, Saginaw, Michigan 


Today there is no general agreement in the thinking of 
the public nor, in fact, among school people themselves con- 
cerning the phases of school work that should be classified 
as the fundamentals. 

The Earlier Concept of the Elementary School— 
In earlier times when most children spent their out-of-school 
hours under rather close supervision of the home where 
they participated in many activities and learned to be co- 
operative members of the family group, the elementary 

NELLE HALEY teacher’s work was considered successful if she maintained 

order and succeeded in developing in her pupils a certain 
degree of proficiency in the language arts and in arithmetic. The entire teaching 
emphasis was placed on these subjects, and so in the minds of many people 
the “Three R’s” became not only the foundation stone of elementary education 
but the very superstructure itself. Unfortunately, some individuals and groups 
have never outgrown this conception of the elementary school. 

As life changed and the home offered fewer learning situations for the child, 
the school gradually assumed greater responsibility for providing a more rounded 
program for young children. Music, art, social studies, health instruction, and 
science were incorporated into the program. In the judgment of many thought- 
ful persons, including patrons as well as teachers, these are just as fundamental 
in the life of the individual as are the “Three R’s” whether their value be esti- 
mated at the time the child is in school or after he has left its portals and has 
assumed a place in the community as an adult citizen. 

The True Fundamentals—Many teachers have gone a step further in 
expanding their interpretation of the term “fundamentals”, and in their thinking 
they have carried with them a goodly number of the schools’ patrons. They 
accept even for the elementary school the objectives of education as suggested 
by the Educational Policies Commission in The Purposes of Education in Ameri- 
can Democracy. They believe that the real fundamentals for the elementary 
school are concerned with the development of fine individuals who have the 
capacity for and the desire and ability to establish satisfying human relation- 
ships and who grow in sensitivity to civic problems and in willingness to assume 
their fair share of responsibility for their solution. The teacher who is in sympathy 
with this point of view finds the school for young children replete with oppor- 
tunities for growth in self-realization for the development of fine human rela- 
tionships and for practice in carrying civic responsibilities. She realizes that 
the “Three R’s’”’ and the subjects more recently added to the elementary school 
program are not the real fundamentals but very necessary tools to help in 
the attainment of these objectives—the true fundamentals. 
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However, in times of national stress and strain when there is a greater need 
to emphasize the true fundamentals, there is a desire on the part of a very vocal, 
if, perhaps small portion of the public, to focus the attention of everyone upon 
the tool phases of the schools’ program. They revive the criticism that has beep 
made again and again during the last one hundred years to the effect that the 
schools are failing to teach the fundamentals which they interpret narrowly as 
meaning the “Three R’s”. Despite the fact that the school is trying to do a much 
bigger job than it has ever done before, and in the face of objective evidence 
showing that results in reading, spelling, and arithmetic are as satisfactory as they 
have ever been, this criticism recurs for almost every new group of children that 
passes through the schools. Can it be that this lack of confidence in the schools’ 
product is a reflection of the dissatisfaction felt by some teachers with the results 
of their strenuous efforts to give to each child a high degree of competency in 
using the skills involved in reading, in written expression, and in solving problems 
involving quantitative relationships? 

Achieving the Real Fundamentals—Since it is true that in many instances 
the achievement in the “Three R’s”, while better than in past generations, js 
not commensurate with the time and effort expended in an endeavor to develop 
them, perhaps there is needed a more general shift in emphasis from teaching 
these subjects as ends in themselves to that of using them as means to achieve 
the real fundamentals mentioned above. Too often the “Three R’s”’ are taught 
with little reference to child needs and purposes. They are developed formally 
as a thing apart from life rather than as a way of meeting situations which 
arise in an environment that is stimulating and vital. A little child before 
entering school acquires without strain or frustration the skills which are 
necessary for his immediate and continuing needs. With very little assistance 
and no great fuss about it, he learns to dress himself even to the complicated 
process of lacing his shoes and tying the bow knot. He is not satisfied in doing 
things for himself alone; he wants to help with household tasks, and so he 
experiments with such problems as setting the table. With an occasional sugges- 
tion from his mother he finds that he soon can prepare the table for the family 
dinner counting out the right number of knives, forks, and spoons so that each 
member of the family will be properly supplied. A word of praise and apprecia- 
tion and a suggestion here and there carries him on to new interests and learnings 
of various sorts. One success paves the way for another on just a little higher 
level. This as a part of his everyday living in the home he learns with con- 
siderable ease and satisfaction; learning new skills or acquiring new concepts 
when the need or a strong purpose is present is easy and natural. 

Jimmie, who was introduced by Gladys A. Risen to the readers of Educe- 
tional Method in November, 1940 exemplifies in a perfect way what happens 
to an alert growing child when he finds himself in a schoolroom environment 
in which the emphasis is placed upon the fundamentals narrowly interpreted. 
Jimmie in his first five years was interested in quantitative relationships and 
had acquired through many concrete situations a wealth of meanings in the 
mathematical field and at the same time had built up considerable skill in 
making simple computations, but on entering school he lost all interest and 
zest when arithmetic became a “subject” rather than the way of thinking through 
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situations involving questions about the quantitative aspects of problems which 
whetted his curiosity. 

There are still too many Jimmies in the schools of the nation, but a growing 
number of teachers are creating classroom environments in which children’s 
needs and purposes are the paramount consideration. These teachers are as 
greatly interested in the way in which the child learns as in what he learns. 
They believe that if the child acquires a thing in the way in which he will be 
ysing it in life situations, the result will be much more satisfactory than if the 
same fact or skill is learned apart from its natural setting. They are, therefore, 
analyzing classroom situations to see what implications there are in each for 
the development of reading skills and interests, for the building of meanings 
underlying arithmetical computation, and for the use of written expression. 
Fortunately, the environment in which these skills can be learned in a natural 
way will also provide for rich learnings in science, social studies, art, music, etc. 
It might be more accurate to turn this statement around and say that the 
classroom environment that provides generously for the development of science 
interests, gives opportunity for art and music experiences, and broadens children’s 
contacts with an understanding of community life, is full of opportunities for 
the development of the “Three R’s” through their functional use. 

A First Grade Activity—A brief description of a phase of a piece of work 
that originated as a science interest in a first grade is included here to show 
how rich such an activity can be in opportunities to develop skills in the “Three 
R’s”. In the spring a group of first grade children acquired a Plymouth Rock 
hen whom they named Biddy. For weeks the life of that room centered about 
Biddy. The children did not have reading, writing, and arithmetic lessons as 
such; but their care for Biddy constantly involved skills in these fields. A 
setting of eggs had to be purchased, and a nest provided. A large calendar was 
made on which was noted the day Biddy began to set, and each succeeding 
day was checked off with growing anticipation of the hatching of the chicks. 
The three-week period during which Biddy set on her eggs furnished the best 
sort of arithmetic work for that group. A wire pen was made for the prospective 
family. The space for the pen was measured, the wire purchased, the corner 
posts measured, and the lumber ordered from the supply room. Biddy broke 
two of her original fifteen eggs and three of them did not hatch. The catastrophe 
furnished more problems on a six-year-old level. Proper food for young chicks 
had to be investigated and purchased. The children found that it was cheaper 
to buy chick-feed in ten-pound lots than in a smaller quantity. More problems! 

All during these weeks the bulletin board was used to record the children’s 
observations and news items of interest about Biddy and her family. Each 
morning it was surrounded by eager children, each of whom hoped he might 
find his name listed there as one of the committee responsible for the care of 
the chicken family for that day. 

From the first, books were searched for information about chickens. Any 
story that even mentioned a chicken was read with great interest. The Little 
Red Hen and Little Half Chick were read again and again. The children them- 
selves dictated the Life Story of Biddy and Her Chicks. This was duplicated, 
and each had a precious copy of his own. 
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At most anytime of the day some child could be found at the blackboard 
writing about Biddy. Usually one or two interested heipers would be near a 
hand to assist with the spelling of any word that was giving trouble. The ys 
of capital letters, periods, question marks, and the spelling of needed words 
were easily learned in this situation. 

Near the close of the school year the children discussed what should be done 
with the chickens over the summer, and they decided to have a sale. They wrote 
notices of the sale for each of the rooms in the building and on the appointed 
day there was a greater demand than they could supply. When they counted 
their money they found that they had enough to buy lemons and materials 
to make cookies for a party for their mothers. And so they were off on a new 
interest which in turn called for a different type of planning and for more 
arithmetic, reading, and writing. 

Quantitative Relationships—Since the opportunities for developing read- 
ing and writing techniques in realistic situations are more numerous or at least 
more apparent than are those in the field of arithmetic, the second illustration 
used here will be one in which the skills developed deal almost entirely with 
quantitative relationships. 

A sixth grade group of children reported that at various times the student 
council had called attention to the apparent waste of paper in their school, 
When this was reported by the sixth grade representatives, the class became 
interested in the problem. They watched with care the amount being used in 
their classroom and were curious about the source of the supply and its cost. 
The teacher turned over to them the problem of checking the amount of paper 
to go into the budget that she was preparing for the following year. They were 
impressed with the care with which the budget for their room was prepared 
and figured the amounts and the cost of other items such as pencils, paints, 
wood, books, etc. The children figured not only the entire cost for their room, 
but also the average cost per pupil and were interested in the fact that had 
the supplies been purchased by the individuals at retail prices the cost would 
have been much greater. This led to curiosity about costs for these items for 
the entire school, and the principal gave them access to the building budget for 
the current year. 

It was found that such items as fuel, light, and water were not included in 
the building budget and the children wondered how these were cared for. This 
led to a visit to the business manager at the Board of Education Office; they 
also called on the Director of Child Accounting and got the enrollments of the 
various schools. They took notes on the costs of water, fuel, and light and 
power for the various schools. The children noted that some buildings used 
much more coal than others of comparatively the same size. They were warned 
not to jump to the conclusion that in these instances fuel was being wasted, 
and saw that perhaps the type of heating plant might be a factor in the in- 
creased consumption. One demure, little girl suggested that perhaps it would 
be a better investment to install a more economical heating plant than to pay 
larger coal bills year after year. They left the office with copious notes and 
sufficient figures to work out, in a general way, some of the major costs of 
running the entire school system as well as their particular school. On leaving, 
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one of the group was heard to remark, “I don’t know why anyone should object 
to paying taxes. It would cost our parents a lot more if each one of them had 
to plan alone for the education of their own children.” 

Conclusion—There is no dearth in the schools of situations similar to these 
for providing answers to children’s questions and for the furtherance of their 
interests. It is true that for some pupils there may be needed some added 
practice periods in which certain skills such as the multiplication facts will 
be brought to a higher degree of proficiency. This, however, will be done with 
a background of meanings and a sense of need which will greatly expedite the 
memorization of the needed facts. 

An analysis cannot be made here, but it is apparent that in the two situations 
cited above the learning of the “Three R’s” was closely integrated with science, 
health, community life, and art while at the same time there were splendid 
opportunities for growth in the broader fundamentals of self-realization, human 
relations, and civic responsibility. In a classroom in which children’s needs and 
purposes are a determining factor in the selection of activities there need be 
no divorcement between these various types of fundamentals. They complement 
each other in the classroom as they do in life outside the school. 





Social Studies in the Elementary School 


Edwin H. Reeder, Professor of Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 


According to the Conclusions and Recommendations of 
the Social Studies Commission, ‘“The social sciences take as 
their province the entire range of human history from the 
earliest times down to the present moment, and the widest 
reaches of contemporary society, from the life and customs 
of the most remote peoples to the social practices and cul- 
tural possessions of the immediate neighborhood. . . . The 
main function of the social sciences is the acquisition of accu- 
rate knowledge of, and informed insight into, man and so- 
EDWIN H. REEDER ciety; that of social science instruction is the transmission 

of such knowledge and insight, with attendant skills and 
loyalties, to the individuals composing society.” ! 

It seems obvious that any short treatment of the teaching in the elementary 
school of so vast a field must do one or two things; it must either deal entirely 
with glittering generalities, or it must select some special phase for consideration. 
Even if the latter course of action is followed, the treatment may still be open to 
the criticism of being too general and perhaps superficial. With a full recognition 
of this situation, the writer offers these thoughts with the knowledge that they 
omit large areas of social studies teaching, and that they are inadequate even 
for the phases which are discussed. 


1Commission on the Social Studies, Conclusions and Recommendations, pp. 6 and 7. 
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What does the average citizen in our democracy actually do with reference ty 
his government? If we answer that question we may be able to see some prip. 
ciples for school training which has, as one aim at least, the task of preparing 
children for citizenship. In the opinion of the writer, the average citizen performs 
four main functions in our democracy. 

First, he votes on purely local issues—whether to bond his local governmentg| 
unit to build a new schoolhouse, for example, or whether to affirm or discontiny 
a local milk distribution ordinance. Second, he expresses his choice for repre. 
sentatives in local, state and federal agencies. Third, he is part of that illusive 
intangible force which we call public opinion, and which is the directing force in 
legislation in a republic. Finally, he is part of that same public opinion in jts 
function of judging the desirability and effectiveness of the legislation which js 
offered or passed by the people’s representatives. 

It will be noted in the above analysis that the voting function of the citizen 
is limited to purely local issues, except in voting for representatives. The teacher, 
therefore, who feels that he is preparing children to participate in a democracy 
merely by having them vote on every classroom problem is actually doing a very 
inadequate and ineffective job. 

Pupil Participation—With respect to the first two functions enumerated, 
it is the opinion of the writer that they cannot be taught as abstractions. They 
must rather be learned by actually performing them. If this is the case, then any 
school which does not have some sound plan for participation of the children in 
the government of the school is doing an inadequate job of preparing its pupils 
for adult living in our democracy. 

Plans for student participation in their school government are varied; the 
writer does not wish to attempt to prescribe any specific form, but he would like 
to state four principles which he believes should hold with respect to any form. 
The first of these is that the representatives of the children should be elected by 
them, not chosen by the teachers. Second, the plan should be simple enough for 
all the children at least from the third grade up to understand it, and participate 
in it. Third, the punishment side of government should be reduced to a minimum, 
not played up as it has been in some schools in the past as the most important 
part of the scheme. Fourth, the student representatives should be given real tasks 
to perform, and real decisions to make. 

It will be noted that a sharp distinction has been made between local, and state 
or federal issues. A school of theorists maintains that the purpose of social studies 
teaching is to prepare children to solve the problems of democracy. In the writer’ 
opinion this theory is not only a vain hope; it is also contrary to our system of 
government. One need only think of the complicated issues which come before 
every session of Congress to realize how impossible it is to expect children to deal 
with them in such a way as to arrive at solutions of our problems. The tariff, 
government regulations of business, internal improvements, relief, foreign rela 
tions, our monetary system, housing, agriculture, the railroads; these are but 4 
few of the fundamental issues which are faced by our legislators. Even they cat- 
not be experts on all these issues; how then can we expect immature children 
under the leadership of a teacher who is not a specialist in such problems to deal 
in a satisfactory way with them? 
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Moreover, to expect the average citizen to arrive at solutions for these and 
a host of other problems is contrary to our system of government. In our republic 
the citizen does not solve problems; the solutions are embodied in laws which 
are made by representatives of the people. But these solutions are a response to 
the collective wants of the citizens; and the extent to which the laws satisfy the 
wants is judged by the people. If this be true, then the aim of the school becomes 
clear; it must develop people who are intelligent and idealistic in their wants and 
who are sound judges of the effectiveness of the laws to obtain these wants. How 
can this be done? 

Factual Background—tThe answer to this question is not a simple one; in- 
deed it is so complicated that its ramifications touch almost every phase of the 
child’s school life and his curriculum. In the space remaining only one aspect 
of the answer can be dealt with. It concerns the factual background that is 
necessary if adults are to want the right things and to judge legislation success- 
fully. This background, in the writer’s opinion, should include a sound knowledge 
of world geography and of United States history. Without the former one is 
helpless to understand either the world’s tragic condition at the present time or 
the role which we must play in the future. Without the latter one cannot judge 
the present legislative solutions because he does not understand what made the 
problems acute today or what solutions have been tried and found wanting in 
the past. 

Whether the units of study to supply children with this knowledge are called 
geography and history, or the social studies is of little importance provided they 
do supply it. There is a certain school of thought in education which says that 
it is of little importance what children learn so long as they learn how to learn. 
This point of view believes that when people need knowledge they will get it; 
that is enough in the school to teach them where to look. 

There are two difficulties with this idea; the first is that it implies that 
people will feel the need of knowledge so much in, for example, reading about 
current events in a newspaper that they will take measures to get it. We all 
know that this is not true of the average person. The second difficulty is that 
the average home does not have the reference books and other materials to supply 
the needed knowledge whereas the school at least should have them and many 
of them do. 

“But,” someone will object, “the schools have always tried to give children 
that factual background you are talking about. What more do you want?” Maybe 
the schools have tried to do it, but they have gone at it in an ineffectual way in 
the past and too frequently even in the present, as the writer well knows from his 
school visiting. Our classes have been busy learning place locations, boundaries, 
products, perhaps picturesque but certainly unimportant facts about people, 
dates, names of historical personages, terms of treaties of peace and the like; all 
learned out of relationship with the real problems of today. Our social studies 
classes have been dealing with academic subject matter, unreal and non-func- 
tional to children. 

It is the contention of the writer that every social studies teacher at the close 
of any period in the subject should ask himself the question, “Has the subject 
matter we have dealt with today a definite relationship to the right kind of wants 
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on the part of our citizens and to the process of judging the effectiveness of legis. 
lation? Have I so directed the discussion that the relationship has been grasped 
by my pupils? “Have I taught them to think in a clear, unprejudiced way abou 
people’s wants and how to improve them?” 

What would such a point of view do to the teaching of the social studies? Jy 
the first place, it would mean that when a foreign country was studied, the ap- 
proach would be very realistic—one may even say, disillusioned. We would ask. 
“What raw materials does this country have? What does she do with them? What 
does she need? Where can she get it? Will she be willing to get it peacefully? 
What are her national ambitions? Is her geographic position and industrial sity. 
tion such as will make her an object of covetousness to other nations, and does 
she covet what her neighbors have? How sound is her governmental set-up? Are 
her common people being given a square deal? What are her racial problems? 
How high is her average standard of living?” 

With respect to our own country we should deal in a realistic way with such 
problems as the stupendous wastage of our natural resources; the insufficient 
income of large sections of our population; our situation as respects racial minori- 
ties; our position among the nations of the world with regard to the possession 
of raw materials and the production of manufactured goods; and our world 
responsibilities as a result of our wealth. 

In dealing with United States history we must give our boys and girls a true 
picture of the mistakes of the past as well as of our triumphs. Only as children 
learn to see both sides of the picture can they grow up into citizens who will be 
able to want the right things and to judge legislation wisely. When the doctor 
prescribes for a patient he must have a complete case history; in a democracy 
the people are in a very real sense the doctors and must also have a complete 
case history. 

If the point of view which has been expressed in this paper is accepted, history 
classes will deal with the way in which wants developed in the past and with the 
methods which were devised by legislators to supply them. 

Children will consider how the wants of one section clashed with those of 
another, and how some solutions were wise and some were either ineffective or 
positively dangerous to our welfare. They will also see that in some periods of our 
history the wants of the people were short-sighted or dangerous to our national 
welfare. They will learn how agencies of propaganda have manipulated the 
thinking of our citizens so that at times they were stampeded into wanting the 
wrong things, at other times their minds were satisfied by solutions which were 
unwise, and at others their senses were so lulled that they failed to realize what 
they should want. Such history is functional, for it gives pupils a real basis for 
considering our present day problems. 

It will be admitted without question that the task which has been outlined 
above cannot be done adequately by the elementary school alone; the secondary 
school must share the burden. But we must begin it in the lower grades if we are 
to do a satisfactory piece of work, for there is so much to be done. If civilization 
is a race between education and catastrophe, then no section of our school system 
can afford to neglect its part. 


(Send to Headquarters your reservation for Harvard.) 
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GENERAL SESSION, FEBRUARY 24, 1941 
National Defense and the Elementary School 


N MONDAY AFTERNOON, February 24, 2 o’clock, several hundred per- 
sons interested in elementary education, assembled in the Rose Room, 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, to hear the Right Reverend Edmund 
A. Walsh, Foreign Service School, Georgetovn University, Washington, D. C., 
and Dr. Carleton W. Washburne, Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois, 
discuss the relationship of the elementary school to the national defense program. 
Irvin A. Wilson, Chicago, Illinois, first vice president of the Department, very 
ably presided in the absence of the president, Miss Isabel Tucker, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, whose illness prevented her from being present. A brief period of com- 
munity singing, led by James Cullen, Atlantic City, accompanied by Bert Estlow, 
Atlantic City, was enjoyed by all present. Jess S. Hudson, principal, Springdale 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, and chairman of the 1941 Yearbook Committee, pre- 
sented an interesting report on the progress of the forthcoming yearbook, 
“Language Arts in the Elementary School.’ Miss Alice B. Beal, director of ele- 
mentary education, State Department of Education, Boston, Massachusetts, 
extended an invitation to all to attend the Fifth Annual Conference on Elementary 
Education, which this Department is sponsoring at Harvard University, July 
7-18, 1941. The eminent speakers of the afternoon were then introduced. 





Education in a Democracy 


Edmund A. Walsh, S. J., Vice President, Georgetown University, 
Regent, School of Foreign Service, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Conven- 
tion. In the summer months of 1787, not far 
from this city, a group of resolute men, a 
group that had borne the blunt of a great 
revolution, toiled, debated and _ conferred, 
throughout the heat of a pretty hot summer, 
in order to bring some sort of order and some 
sort of salvation out of a chaos that was 
threatening the new born republic of the 
United States. They were debating and con- 
ferring over the spirit and the language of a 
new constitution for these United States that 
had been faced during the past years, under 
the confederacy, with a visible, daily disinte- 
gration of that precious liberty which had 
been so lately won. In that summer, as in this 
spring, men sought an answer to an ancient 
problem and they in that day and generation, EDMUND A. WALSH 
sought a mew answer to that older of all polit- 
ical problems—how to reconcile individual freedom with social responsibility. 
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The history of government and sociological, economical, and administrative Proc. 
esses, all these combined, are attempting to find an answer to that problem—hoy 
to reconcile the external activities of individual freedom with social respong. 
bility of beings living in a civilized society. When the great compromise wa 
finally achieved, the members came out of the Convention Hall with their hang. 
work ready to be submitted for ratification to the thirteen states—and to posterity 
for judgment. We are told that Benjamin Franklin was stopped at the door by, 
lady of Philadelphia who asked, “What kind of a government have you given us?” 
He replied, in a pregnant answer, that embraced the very essence of politica 
wisdom: “A Republic—Madam, if you can keep it.” 

Well did this Nestor of Colonial America know that democracy, while it is the 
easiest of all forms of government to establish, is the hardest to maintain and 
preserve. Though it is the form of government that lies nearest the heart, it js 
the most dangerous of all governments. Well he knew, as did all the other found. 
ing fathers, that government is a compromise. All administration is a compro. 
mise and human government particularly is a compromise between the two basic 
institutions which are inherent to human nature and which lie deep in the very 
main spring of human motivation. Everyone of us has a tendency, a centrifical 
tendency, away from authorities. It is natural for the human animal to be weak 
under the restraint of any control. We are annoyed in the traffic controls, and 
at the board of health regulation. We are annoyed at everything which implie 
that instinctive urge to self-expression. That is a definite psychological tendency 
in human nature. Also in this day is the tendency inherent in all government to 
centralization with more power in itself. That is significant of all human authority. 
It tends to autocracy. That first tendency, the centrifical, if that is not curbed, 
will lead to chaos. If the power is not curbed, it will lead to tyranny. In the 
compromise between these two natural tendencies, the realization of it, is what 
has made it endure across 152 years. These years have seen the rise and fall of 
countless forms of government. Take, for instance, the French Republic. What 
there will be now, no one knows. I recall reading after one of my notations about 
the forms of government in France, that an American approached a book seller 
along the Seine, and asked him for a copy of the Constitution of France. The wise 
old Frenchman said, “I do not deal in periodical literature.” 

This tendency, which is inherent to both, is age long and even Aristotle, long 
before Christ, taught us, broadly speaking, that there are three general forms of 
government—three general ways men have been governed across the ages. Aris- 
totle was the master of Alexander the Great, and the great Alexander would send 
back to the old Maestro his observances. When he conquered a nation, he sent 
back the library, if it had one, its historical records, etc., to Aristotle. So Aristotle 
was able to look back over centuries of history and he said, ‘There are these 
three general forms of government—monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. The 
first was the rule of the one—centralized government. The second was the rule 
of the few. Aristocracy meant the rule of the best. He used words in their proper 
meaning. The word “aristocracy” has been corrupted, for it does not mean the 
best of wealth and birth. 

The third form of government which Aristotle maintains is democracy, which, 
of course, is the rule of the many. “These”’, Aristotle said, “are the three healthy 
forms of government—the healthy, normal forms. But against each of these 
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healthy forms, one of the unhealthy forms is being offset. Especially against the 
first healthy form of monarchy there is the corrupted form of tyranny—the 
degenerate form of the rule of the one. Against the healthy form of the rule of 
the aristocracy, is allegarchy, the aristocracy type as it has been corrupted in 
modern English, in its meaning. Against the healthy form of democracy, stands 
the form of anarchy.” 

From all of the wars he comes to the conclusion that there is a cycle of degen- 
eration in the human race, which had occurred inevitably in history up to his 
time, 450 B.C. If true, then I wonder if it has been true across the intervening 
centuries? He points out that if one of these healthy forms degenerates in its 
time to its unhealthy form, and that unhealthy form degenerates in its time to its 
unhealthy form, and that unhealthy form revives itself, a new healthy form is 
established, that is in time corrupted and degenerated, etc. His reasoning is 
marvelous. His idea is this. The first natural form of government for every state 
would be the rule of a single competent ruler, a monarch—some strong man with 
sovereign rights given to him because of his strength. This monarch would usually 
hand the rule on to his son. It may be expected that the son will forget the view of 
public good which had guided his father. His sovereignty would sink into care- 
lessness and finally into tyranny and some group of noblemen of the government 
or leading men, who would decide that the monarch had to be stopped in his 
tracks, would take the government in their own hands and set up an aristocracy 
—a rule of the best. Aristocracy, though often public spirited in youth, usually 
declines in later years into allegarchy and is even more hateful to civic liberty. 
This is a greater hindrance to healthy life than tyranny. Therefore, a revolution 
takes place against that clique and we have a democracy set up. 

Aristotle says that democracies, too, have their old age. The cause of France’s 
downfall today is its breaking out into anarchy, and in such a case nobody, but 
a Caesar, can bring it back to reason, so out of chaos comes some conqueror, like 
Napoleon, who restores order; gets power into his own hands; and you have 
the monarchy again. The wheel comes around the full circle and the cycle is 
complete. There have been three French republics. Whether there is a fourth 
existing now is a puzzle, but that cycle of degeneration has been fulfilled verbatim 
across history. Where do we stand now? We are in the stage of democracy, of 
course, and we have held that for 152 years, since the writing of the document 
I am discussing with you at this moment. But let us not be too sure that these 
152 years will increase to 200 or 300. What are 152 years in the history of human 
races? Remember there were republics in Rome which lasted longer than our 
republic; therefore, let not the 152 years lead us into self-complacency. 

In proportion as the units increase in number and varying intelligence, will the 
hazards to democracy increase also. The greater the number and diversity of 
the enfranchised, the more vocal and multiple will be the forms of influence 
seeking control of democracy and its central administration. The stability and 
virtues of the collective personality, therefore, will be the resultant of the 
attributes, ideals, and activities of its constituent units. That is why education 
in a democracy is always a tremendous responsibility. There is no divine guaran- 
tee that the moment citizens assemble under Democratic institutions or approach 
a ballot-box, they will be endowed—or a majority will become mysteriously 
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endowed—with new light, a mystic nobility that will automatically elevate them 
above vulgar prejudice, hot passions, and private interests. These are some of 
the dangers of a democracy. The sudden bestowal of political power which 
democracy confers is not accomplished by a quick increase of calm reasoning 
power, detached objectivity or a religious sense of sacrifice for the common 
welfare. In fact, the opposite frequently ensues under the first draught of freedom 
and equality, that heady mixture of two dynamic ingredients that can intoxicate 
even into delirium. 

Freedom is and can be an attribute to democracy, but it is not absolute or un- 
disciplined freedom that a democracy should inculcate in the minds of its people. 
Equality must be carefully defined before it is widely canonized. Nature itself 
is mistress there, aided and supplemented by human exertion and human ip- 
genuity. No democracy can guarantee equality of brains, nor equality of physical 
attractiveness, nor equality of imagination, nor equality of judgment, nor initia- 
tive nor equal capacity for success and leadership. It is one of the dangers for 
which we must continually be on the watch, because these virtues lead to ex- 
aggerated interpretation of immature minds. These differences springing from 
individuality are further increased by favorable environment and capitalized 
to varying degrees by individual initiative responding to legitimate opportunity, 
The freedom which democracy should guarantee is the liberty indispensable to 
the equitable development of all one’s natural or acquired capacities; but that 
implied corresponding prohibition against encroachment on the correlative free- 
dom of others. It shall guarantee equal justice under law impartially administered 
without discrimination arising from social position, religion, color, sex, wealth, 
or poverty. Beyond that democracy cannot safely go, unless its ideal be complete 
standardization of human kind and abolition of the most characteristic and 
most valuable attributes of human personality. 

In a word, democracy cannot guarantee any equality, except legal equality. 
It can guarantee ordered liberty, but the very guaranteeing of that liberty 
inevitably creates personal inequalities, intellectual inequalities, financial in- 
equalities, social inequalities by releasing the gifts of nature, of brains, of bodily 
strength, initiative, and imagination. If you hope to abolish such natural in- 
equalities you must reduce proportionately and penalize liberty. You cannot 
have both! One sinks as the other rises. Liberty goes down, down, down, for it 
is a free exercise of the government-given faculty that creates these inequalities. 
That is why I have always been uneasy about the label or title given the Social 
Security Law, for that word, “Social Security,” seems to guarantee something— 
that by doing certain things and deducting from your salary, when you reach 
65 years of age, you are going to be taken care of by the government. There is 
no power on the face of the earth that can guarantee the American people their 
security. You have no certainty that you or I will arise tomorrow morning. The 
world may come to an end. Something may happen that has not happened up to 
this date. Therefore, you cannot guarantee security. And democracy assuredly 
cannot guarantee security, any more than it can guarantee the weather or 
abolish floods, earthquakes, and similar natural phenomena. They are the hazards 
of the earth. Those who seek a guaranteed security must barter their liberty, 
as happens in the totalitarian states. It is only the demagogue who inflames un- 
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thinking men to the insanity of absolute equality. But he knows the value of the 
ancient maxim, “Flatter and reign.’’ He entices to a spurious democracy that 
will end every time by assassinating liberty in the name of equality and security. 
If no superiority is acknowledged, whence comes the right of any human authority 
to govern or lead? The only logical eventuality is the anarchism that expresses 
itself in the libertarian formula, “Neither God nor Master.” The over-simplifi- 
cation of complex human passions and the exaggerated promises of scheming 
fanatics lead to disillusionment through failure to produce Utopia, followed by 
desperation of the masses and the madness of revolt. That means the ethics 
of the jungle and the inevitable creation of a reign of force through seizure of 
power by some alert dictator. So near is democracy to tyranny. In the words 
of Edmund Burke: 

Liberty to be enjoyed, must be limited by law, for law ends where tyranny begins, 

and the tyranny is the same, be it the tyranny of a monarch or of a multitude, nay, 

the tyranny of a multitude may be the greater, since it is multiplied tyranny. 

Many democracies have slipped from the earth by internal degeneration, and 
very few have slipped by external assault, hence the importance of a greater 
understanding and acceptance of these basic principles as expounded to you 
this afternoon. The most important lesson is the law of discipline, discipline 
of mind, discipline of conduct. I am not referring to daily discipline in the 
classroom. I am speaking of mental attitude of restraint and discipline which 
teaches a man to see life whole and not to bring himself to be led into the extreme. 
Discipline, therefore, is my final plea. Trees fall on their leaning side, and on 
some other occasion I may suggest to you certain lessons in our history of Ameri- 
can Education, for I believe the dangerous side of American Education has been 
its “experiencism.”’ It is tinkering with curriculum, trying this, that, or the other 
thing. The mind of the public has been endued with a sort of laissez-faire, and 
he regards the classroom as a place to be entertained and taught how to kill 
time. I know that is not the fault of the teacher. I have lived as a teacher for 25 
years and those of us who teach are not always the ones who make up the 
curriculum. We have yielded to fascism of the world in tinkering too much with 
the curriculum. 

Instruction, information, knowledge, wisdom, and character, in my opinion, 
are education, whether it be on the elementary, college, or graduate level. Each 
one is. different from the other, and how many curriculum systems stop at one 
which merely informs and does not proceed to the other? That, I believe, is 
the challenge to history and the challenge of chaos of the world today. And what 
are we going to do about it? Thank you. 





DIRECTORY OF PRINCIPALS’ CLUBS 


On April 15 Headquarters will go to press with the directory of all elementary 
school principals’ clubs and associations—state, local, and sectional. This list 
of officers will appear in the 20th Yearbook of the Department, “Language Arts 
in the Elementary School.”’ You will want the names and addresses of the 
newly elected president and secretary of your club to appear in this roster; 
therefore, if you have not already done so, please send us this information 
immediately. 
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National Defense As It Relates to the Elementary Schoo| 


Carleton W. Washburne, Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


In one sense the elementary school may not 
seem to have any place in defense. Certainly 
the children we are teaching are not going to 
be shouldering rifles. They are going to be still 
in school when this war comes to an end, unless 
the war lasts until the end of complete de- 
struction, and then we need not worry. Not 
more than ten percent of the public will be 
engaged in the actual military enterprise. What 
is the other 90 percent going to do? What are 
the other one hundred seventeen million going 
to do? Are they going to have a verbal debate 
among themselves, or are they going to use 
the time they have thinking about the kind 
of world that is going to be reconstructed 
afterwards, and trying to plan in advance the 
principles of friendship and cooperation that 
must exist, if that world is to continue to exist 
as a civilized one? One place Father Walsh 
said what I wanted to say. He stated that one type of defense of democracy 
is external, or superficial. Most people in this country feel it is a necessary evil 
It is certainly not a basic defense. The basic defense is the defense which come 
through understanding. That is the part of defense you and I can help. That is 
the part that does affect these children in the elementary school. They are the 
citizens of tomorrow and you and I are teachers of the citizens of tomorrov. 
What kind of a world they can make tomorrow depends on the guidance we 
give them during the period they are intrusted to us. The responsibility is too 
heavy to bear, but it has to be borne, if we hope to save the best of humanity. 

What are we trying to defend? We are trying to defend democracy, are we 
not? The historical analysis of the cycle as described by Aristotle and so often 
brought out in history, leaves out one element, because it has not existed until 
recently. We have never had a democracy in which there was a necessity for 
educating the masses for a democracy. Germany’s democracy fell because the 
German people had been trained for an autocracy. When the people of this 
democracy were growing up they were in a school of more rigid tradition 0 
scholarship and externally imposed discipline. Sometimes when people talk abou! 
the need for us to go back to the scheme of autocratic discipline in the school, 
and scholarship as our main effort, I wonder if they stop to think of the fact that 
no nation achieved that job as well as Germany did before the World War, and 
did not the German democracy perish? When the French went to Napoleon ané 
a dictator, the people were not prepared for a democracy, and even at this presen! 
time the French schools have not prepared for a democracy. I have visited it 
French schools and talked to many French educators, and failed to find but 





CARLETON W. WASHBURNE 
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one public school that was organized on the principles of democracy. There were 
a few more by 1931, but they were rare exceptions. The curriculum for the 
schools is handed down from an authority to the teacher, and then to the child. 
Education was scholarship, and discipline was externally imposed autocracy. 

English schools have not been too democratic, but there has been a certain 
element of democracy in the schools of England. There has been freedom of 
expression, particularly in extra-curricula activities. There is a tradition of fair 
play. 

It seems a shame that we need go through that cycle of democratic degenerating 
into the rule of anarchy and dictatorship. We, the teachers, must have the vision 
and wisdom to help our boys and girls grow up into the spirit of democracy and 
sense of responsibility that goes with it. Democracy is not a mere form of govern- 
ment. It goes much deeper than that. The democratic form of government is an 
expression, a means toward an end. The essence of democracy is a way of life, 
seeking to give to each individual the utmost possible self-fulfillment as a partici- 
pating member of an individual society. 

It is obvious that war is an autocracy of democracy. The kind of discipline 
we have in war is always a dictatorship. War is destructive of all the things we 
try to build in a democracy. The ten commandments are sacrificed. “Thou shalt 
not kill.” Yet, we kill on the wholesale basis. If we are to have a democracy, 
we must have a world of peace, but peace must not be a negative thing, a mere 
absence of war. It must be a positive thing, bringing justice, cooperation, under- 
standing, and tolerance. Building that sort of a world is our responsibility. Is it 
possible? Can we get rid of war? Isn’t it instinct to combat the inherent part of 
human nature? Hasn’t it grown up through the ages as a means of bringing about 
the survival of the fittest? Isn’t it true that the strongest and cleverest are able 
to continue, as it has been for a million years? Isn’t it futile to assume we can 
overcome this instinct to combat? Aren’t wars inevitable? It has been the tendency 
toward initiating inventiveness, cleverness, and knowledge. There has also been 
the instinct for self-sacrifice and cooperation. 

When I say instinct, I am not trying to use it as a biological process, but we 
have the instinct for cooperation and self-sacrifice, as well as for the use of our 
minds. With the instinct of cooperation comes the instinct of love and friendliness. 
Those instincts have, however, been subordinated to the instinct of conflict. For 
a great war ingenuity has been used to define machinery by which we can kill 
others. Self-sacrifice has been used as a way to get people to give their lives to 
kill others. These personality instincts have been subordinated to the instinct 
of hatred. There is no such thing as a war without hatred. If we are to have peace, 
therefore, we must subordinate hatred and war in conflict to these other more 
positive factors. We must subordinate them to the understanding of cooperation 
and what it means to us. We must utilize their ingenuity and creativeness, for it 
brings about a better world. 

Is it possible human nature does change? It is nonsense to say you cannot 
change human nature. If it cannot be changed, let’s all resign as teachers. We 
are constantly modifying human nature. We all argue about this war, as if there 
were no strength beyond our own. We give lip service to the church on Sunday 
and do all our thinking and talking as if there was no such thing as a higher 
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power working toward our ends. Well, let us then come down and be practical: 
use the power that does exist in each of us; use the instincts that are positive 
instincts—have love and cooperation; and let us work with our children in our 
schools. Each of us will be in his school house next Monday, and we are going 
to have children at the desks. What are we going to do with them? First of al] 
we have to look to ourselves. Children will learn more unconsciously by what we 
are than consciously by what we say. Emerson said, “I cannot hear what yoy 
say, when what you are stands over your shoulders so long and thunders so loud.” 
What we are counts more than anything else. Are we ourselves learning the spirit 
of cooperation, understanding, love, and tolerance? Are we practicing it in our 
own thoughts, attitudes toward the German people, and toward the people over 
the rest of the world? Are we taking a part in the movement within the nation 
which will work toward the positive things? Are we expressing our belief in 
cooperation by practicing it? Are we thinking in terms of whose eye it is to be? 
Are we letting our country degenerate into what is going to happen next spring, 
or are we striving to turn a country toward positive construction? We can do 
something about that. I recently ate with a group of men who were discussing 
whether we would enter the war, and whether the lend-lease bill would pass or 
not. They knew all the discussion we could do would not affect the outcome. 
If any individual had some strong feelings, he could write his congressmen, but 
he should be doing some thinking about what sort of reorganization we will want 
afterwards. I tried again and again to change that conversation over to what 
kind of a world we want. Sometimes they would say, “If Hitler wins we won't 
have a chance.” Hitler is not going to live forever. Our civilized people who 
have had a taste of freedom will not put up with it. Certainly we are going 
through more Hell if Hitler wins than if the Allies win, but whether Hitler or 
the Allies win, we are going to make a new world. I am bringing out that incident 
to say it is not easy to turn the people’s mind from the present to the future. 
We are not working for the present in education. The present is the product 
of the teachers before us. We are working with those who will make the future. 

Let us be thinking in terms of long run values. Then let us recognize that the 
schools, if they are to train children for democracy, must themselves be democ- 
racies. Again let me avoid any misunderstanding. Democracy does not mean 
anarchy—“ laissez faire.” It is a way of life in which each individual is a partici- 
pating member of an individual society. That is the sort of democracy we should 
and can have in our schools. Too often children have no voice in the matter. 
You cannot imagine a third grade discussing whether communism or fascism is 
to be prevented, but the third grade could discuss whether snow balling should 
be permitted on the school grounds. Whether their decision is wise or not, they 
will reap the consequences, and remember they will learn by their mistakes. 
Democracy must be a real democracy. Children are not easily fooled. If you 
pretend to have democracy and let them make up their own minds:the way you 
want it, they see through it. A youngster was helping his father build something 
down in the basement. It was something for the boy, but all the boy did was sit 
around and watch his father. That evening he said, “Do you know what co- 
operating means.” He said, “Sure, obey.” “In school if you don’t do what the 
teacher wants you to do, you are not cooperating.” Cooperating means both sides 
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working together. There are times when teachers should exercise authority. Say 
so, when you are going to exercise authority, but when you are going to give the 
children the rule, let it be genuine so that it will be meaningful. Let them make 
mistakes, for they learn through mistakes. When you stop letting them make 
mistakes, you are making a pretense of democracy. Social consciousness is the 
thing we have to have, if we are to preserve democracy. 

If we have a democracy within a school, we have also a recognition of the 
individual and the right of the majority. Democracy does not mean tyranny by 
the majority. Each person has a right to freedom in so far as that freedom does 
not violate the freedom of others. If we have a democratic spirit within our 
schools, children will continue to respect individual differences. It is only through 
that kind of training that our children can develop the type of democratic system 
which we are trying to defend. 

Bobbitt said, ‘‘There is a large group consciousness and there is a small group 
consciousness.’ The employees may be fair with each other, if they are within 
a group of employees. People within one racial group may have very close 
fraternal attitudes with people within their group. The kind of group conscious- 
ness which is the salvation of man is that which identifies one’s self with a group, 
so that he applies some sort of identity between that group and another group, 
one family and another family, one nation and another nation. We can help to 
develop that within the school itself. On the playground children play on a team. 
They develop a group consciousness toward it. The kind depends on the teacher. 
It can be the kind that thinks of the other group as an enemy. “It does not 
matter what we do.” “The only thing that counts is winning.” That is dangerous. 
The social consciousness should recognize that group as a participant. “We 
want a game.” “They want a game.” “We are together.”’ “We are a whole group 
of people that play together.” “There is no feeling toward the other team.’”’ You 
would not say you are not going to play hard, because you like the other team. 
“They want us to play our best.” ‘Each of us has given the other the kind of good 
time we wanted to have.” ‘““The other team is our friend, our cooperator.”” When 
I play a game of tennis, I do not think of the man whom I am playing, as my 
enemy. He made the game possible. We have to guide these young children 
to see this. 

Dramatics helps to develop group consciousness, but if it is to be one which 
counts for anything, the children must keep in mind that they are sharing this 
with others, and that they are part of the school. The same principle that applies 
to the group being on the team applies to all our social activity. That is not 
enough, though. They have to get outside of the school. They have to get out 
and see how the community works together, the way the people work and think 
together, and see and feel neighborliness and the participation of all. People 
of the community, whether the mayor of the city, the president of the bank, 
or the farmer plowing the field, are contributing to the well-being of the com- 
munity. We want the children to see this with their eyes. We will do that 
instinctively if we ourselves have the feeling of social consciousness. We cannot 
take children over the whole country, so we have to bring much of the country 
into our schools through still pictures, motion pictures, and all means of visual 
education, and through auditory education. Let us give the children the feeling 
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power working toward our ends. Well, let us then come down and be practical: 
use the power that does exist in each of us; use the instincts that are positive 
instincts—have love and cooperation; and let us work with our children in our 
schools. Each of us will be in his school house next Monday, and we are going 
to have children at the desks. What are we going to do with them? First of all 
we have to look to ourselves. Children will learn more unconsciously by what we 
are than consciously by what we say. Emerson said, “I cannot hear what you 
say, when what you are stands over your shoulders so long and thunders so loud.” 
What we are counts more than anything else. Are we ourselves learning the spirit 
of cooperation, understanding, love, and tolerance? Are we practicing it in our 
own thoughts, attitudes toward the German people, and toward the people over 
the rest of the world? Are we taking a part in the movement within the nation 
which will work toward the positive things? Are we expressing our belief in 
cooperation by practicing it? Are we thinking in terms of whose eye it is to be? 
Are we letting our country degenerate into what is going to happen next spring, 
or are we striving to turn a country toward positive construction? We can do 
something about that. I recently ate with a group of men who were discussing 
whether we would enter the war, and whether the lend-lease bill would pass or 
not. They knew all the discussion we could do would not affect the outcome. 
If any individual had some strong feelings, he could write his congressmen, but 
he should be doing some thinking about what sort of reorganization we will want 
afterwards. I tried again and again to change that conversation over to what 
kind of a world we want. Sometimes they would say, “If Hitler wins we won't 
have a chance.” Hitler is not going to live forever. Our civilized people who 
have had a taste of freedom will not put up with it. Certainly we are going 
through more Hell if Hitler wins than if the Allies win, but whether Hitler or 
the Allies win, we are going to make a new world. I am bringing out that incident 
to say it is not easy to turn the people’s mind from the present to the future. 
We are not working for the present in education. The present is the product 
of the teachers before us. We are working with those who will make the future. 

Let us be thinking in terms of long run values. Then let us recognize that the 
schools, if they are to train children for democracy, must themselves be democ- 
racies. Again let me avoid any misunderstanding. Democracy does not mean 
anarchy—“laissez faire.” It is a way of life in which each individual is a partici- 
pating member of an individual society. That is the sort of democracy we should 
and can have in our schools. Too often children have no voice in the matter. 
You cannot imagine a third grade discussing whether communism or fascism is 
to be prevented, but the third grade could discuss whether snow balling should 
be permitted on the school grounds. Whether their decision is wise or not, they 
will reap the consequences, and remember they will learn by their mistakes. 
Democracy must be a real democracy. Children are not easily fooled. If you 
pretend to have democracy and let them make up their own minds the way you 
want it, they see through it. A youngster was helping his father build something 
down in the basement. It was something for the boy, but all the boy did was sit 
around and watch his father. That evening he said, “Do you know what co- 
operating means.” He said, “Sure, obey.” “In school if you don’t do what the 
teacher wants you to do, you are not cooperating.” Cooperating means both sides 
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working together. There are times when teachers should exercise authority. Say 
so, When you are going to exercise authority, but when you are going to give the 
children the rule, let it be genuine so that it will be meaningful. Let them make 
mistakes, for they learn through mistakes. When you stop letting them make 
mistakes, you are making a pretense of democracy. Social consciousness is the 
thing we have to have, if we are to preserve democracy. 

If we have a democracy within a school, we have also a recognition of the 
individual and the right of the majority. Democracy does not mean tyranny by 
the majority. Each person has a right to freedom in so far as that freedom does 
not violate the freedom of others. If we have a democratic spirit within our 
schools, children will continue to respect individual differences. It is only through 
that kind of training that our children can develop the type of democratic system 
which we are trying to defend. 

Bobbitt said, ““There is a large group consciousness and there is a small group 
consciousness.” The employees may be fair with each other, if they are within 
a group of employees. People within one racial group may have very close 
fraternal attitudes with people within their group. The kind of group conscious- 
ness which is the salvation of man is that which identifies one’s self with a group, 
so that he applies some sort of identity between that group and another group, 
one family and another family, one nation and another nation. We can help to 
develop that within the school itself. On the playground children play on a team. 
They develop a group consciousness toward it. The kind depends on the teacher. 
It can be the kind that thinks of the other group as an enemy. “It does not 
matter what we do.” “The only thing that counts is winning.” That is dangerous. 
The social consciousness should recognize that group as a participant. “We 
want a game.” “They want a game.” “We are together.” “We are a whole group 
of people that play together.” “There is no feeling toward the other team.” You 
would not say you are not going to play hard, because you like the other team. 
“They want us to play our best.” “Each of us has given the other the kind of good 
time we wanted to have.” “The other team is our friend, our cooperator.’? When 
I play a game of tennis, I do not think of the man whom I am playing, as my 
enemy. He made the game possible. We have to guide these young children 
to see this. 

Dramatics helps to develop group consciousness, but if it is to be one which 
counts for anything, the children must keep in mind that they are sharing this 
with others, and that they are part of the school. The same principle that applies 
to the group being on the team applies to all our social activity. That is not 
enough, though. They have to get outside of the school. They have to get out 
and see how the community works together, the way the people work and think 
together, and see and feel neighborliness and the participation of all. People 
of the community, whether the mayor of the city, the president of the bank, 
or the farmer plowing the field, are contributing to the well-being of the com- 
munity. We want the children to see this with their eyes. We will do that 
instinctively if we ourselves have the feeling of social consciousness. We cannot 
take children over the whole country, so we have to bring much of the country 
into our schools through still pictures, motion pictures, and all means of visual 
education, and through auditory education. Let us give the children the feeling 
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of belonging to a great nation, a feeling that democracy can achieve things. 
We do not celebrate T.V.A., Boulder Dam or other things done by our democracy. 
Let’s not be afraid of doing it, when we have done things together. Let’s dramatize 
those things and let boys and girls feel this is a thing which we, as a democracy, 
have accomplished. But let them also see that there are problems which have not 
yet been solved. Let them realize, while there are some housing projects, there 
are countless people living in slums. Let them see that while we have been 
working toward better government, there are many kinds, and we have not 
learned how to do it. We did our share in the world war that exists now. We 
refused to take part in the defending of a helpless nation. We did not think 
in terms of war, but we have been guilty. We should admit our faults as a nation, 
as well as individuals, and these children should see these and resolve to do 
their share in solving the problem. When Lincoln was a young man, he saw a 
slave being whipped, and even though he never expected to be president, he 
said, “Sometime I am going to correct this thing.’”’ Our children have to have 
the spirit that some day they are going to work toward an ideal. All of us want 
a world of justice. All of us want a Government by representatives who are 
competent and think in terms of our being as a whole. We all want the same 
ultimate end. 

We have certain common ideals. The thing we disagree on is the means. When 
it comes to means, we need plans and children need to learn how to think. We, 
too, want objectives, when it comes to saying which path is most likely to lead 
to a solution. It is only through that kind of thinking that democracy can work. 
We need to go beyond our nation, and help children realize our nation is part 
of a community of nations, that we are citizens of the world. You haven’t an 
article of clothing on you that hasn’t been contributed by countless other people. 
There was not one item at the luncheon today that you could possibly trace its 
entire origin. You may say, “I ate some celery, it grew in the ground and came to 
the hotel.” How did it get there? In trucks. Who made the trucks, the tires? 
Where did all the alloys come from? It goes clear around the globe. We are 
world citizens, but we act as if we are not. We, as teachers, must help children 
to realize we are world citizens, and there must be developed consciousness with 
discipline and self-sacrifice, if civilization and humanity are to survive. 





A New Principals’ Organization 


Thirty-five enthusiastic men and women met and organized the Elementary 
School Principals’ Association of the Southeastern Zone of New York State, 
at a dinner on Thursday, March 14, 1941. The charter members of this club 
elected the following officers to lead them for the coming year: 

President, De Witt Morrison, Port Chester 
Vice President, William O. Schaeffer, Tappan 
Secretary, Miss Winnifred Cates, Pelham 


Mrs. Florine Howes Elrey, New York State representative for the Depart- 


ment and Fifth Vice President of the Department, who has taken a sincere 
interest in this organization, has sent this grand news to Headquarters. 
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Come !! 
Let's Ge 
To 
Boston! ! 


june 2 9- July 3, 


Statue of Paul Revere, a in Background, 1947 
The right hand of fellowship has been extended by the elementary school prin- 
cipals of Boston and Massachusetts to all of us throughout the United States, 
to come, to join them around the council table, and to discuss the problems so 
vital to us all. There is no better agency at our command than the elementary 
school and its staff to build into the minds of the boys and girls, bulwarks which 
will guard against any internal upheaval that may threaten this country. 
Besides these instructional sessions which will take place on Monday and 
Tuesday afternoons, June 30 and July 1, respectively, you will want to be at the 
“Know-Each-Other-Better” Breakfast which will Old South Meeting House, 
be on Monday morning, June 30, 7:30. The Bos- Boston, Mess. 
ton Principals’ Club is planning as lovely a ban- 
quet for Tuesday, July 1, 6 p.m. as the Depart- 
ment has ever had. 
Let every one of us begin now to make plans 
to attend this very fine meeting. A convention 
and a conference do something to you profession- 
ally which just study cannot do. They must be 
experienced rather than read about, and those of 
us who are in positions of leadership must be 
ever on the alert. These meetings give you an 
inspiration, a feeling of belonging to your group. 
Perhaps some are doing the job better, then 
you'll get ideas and improve, but perhaps you are 
the leader, then others can learn much from you. 
We urge you to join with us at Boston and again 
be the minute men who this time will fire the shot 
for education to be heard around the world. 
Read complete details in the June BULLETIN. 
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What Practices Are Defensible in Education 
in Time of Crisis? 


Helen Heffernan, Chief, Division of Elementary Education, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, California 


During this tragic hour in the history of mankind, all 
social institutions must take stock of their practices. 
Through almost universal strife, the survival of democracy 
as a form of government and as a way of life is being 
tested. Educators must ask themselves the question, “What 
practices are defensible in education in such a time of 
crisis?” It is a question which all must be prepared to 
answer, because education will point the way upward or 
downward in the functioning of democracy. 

Education must prepare the people for the greater real- 
ization of democratic ideals and principles; it must serve 
to strengthen the democratic way of life. The schools of America have a 
precious tradition to preserve, but in addition they must develop dynamic qual- 
ities of enlightened citizenship which will keep institutions functioning demo- 
cratically in spite of the immediate exigencies. They must serve to keep alive 
civil rights which are basic in the ideology of democracy. If guaranteed liberties 
are denied, even in time of crises, democracy is already defeated and lost. As 
never before, the needs of the present day demand an educational program 
which adheres courageously and resolutely to the processes of democracy, which 
faces realistically the social and economic problems which threaten the common 
welfare, and which preserves the civil liberties guaranteed in our basic covenants. 

Among the practices in education which are basically defensible during the 
present and impending emergency are those which are designed (1) to build 
increasingly finer social relationships, (2) to develop robust personal well-being, 
(3) to discover and capitalize on individual aptitudes, interests, and abilities, 
(4) to guide children in the acquisition of problem-solving techniques, (5) to 
produce greater command of the processes of learning, and (6) to make life 
spiritually richer, more beautiful, and more satisfyingly worth living. 

It is appropriate to examine practices in education to determine which must 
be strengthened and which may be discarded or temporarily neglected. All 
energy, insight, and devotion must then be directed to those which are indis- 
pensable if the school is to be a genuinely potent force in the maintenance and 
greater realization of democracy. In the months ahead, all members of the 
school personnel will demonstrate their sincerity by their vigor, their farsighted 
and courageous leadership in improving the quality of education for the children 
in their schools. The challenge is to ever-increasing professional competency 
on the part of everyone engaged in education. 

Education for Finer Social Relationships—The major problems con- 
fronting America are economic and social in nature. The future of America 
will be determined on the basis of our success in solving problems related to 
unemployment, public health and safety, conservation, capital and labor, crime, 





HELEN HEFFERNAN 
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taxation, protection against illness, economic need in old age, and industrial 
accident, to mention only a few. All of these problems constitute a threat to 
democracy as genuine and foreboding as any inherent in foreign aggression. 

But, the question may be asked, “Can these problems be appropriately con- 
sidered by children of elementary school age?” The notion still prevails among 
laymen and even among some educators that elementary school children should 
be concerned only with the acquisition of the processes of learning—reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and with the storing away for future reference some geo- 
graphic and historic facts. In schools which have attempted to orient the curric- 
ulum around vital areas of experience in social living, it is apparent that simple 
but basic aspects of many social and economic issues are entirely within the 
comprehension of elementary school children. 

A second grade group engaged in a study of wholesale markets became deeply 
concerned with the lives of the drivers of produce trucks. In their class dis- 
cussions, they showed insight into the hazards to the health of drivers and 
the safety of the public, when excessively long hours of monotonous driving 
are necessary in order to deliver perishable produce to the wholesale market. 
Another primary group showed similar concern in the conditions surrounding 
the workers in a neighboring celery field. Such illustrations are legion. Im- 
portant social and economic aspects of major areas of experience can be under- 
stood by even young children, and the elementary school falls far short of its 
responsibility in time of crisis if it neglects guiding children into sound economic 
and social orientation. 

To make such study realistic, the elementary school should utilize all the 
resources of the local community much more fully than is done at the present 
time. No community surrounding a school but abounds in interesting and 
valuable material to enrich and extend the experiences of children. It becomes 
increasingly the responsibility of educational leadership to utilize for educa- 
tional purposes the resources of the environment which will help children under- 
stand significant problems of human relations. 

In building for finer social experiences, educators should analyze more criti- 
cally the quality of social experiencing which goes on within the school itself. 
In the past, far too much attention has been directed to the measurable objec- 
tive results of education; the finished program or operetta, the nearly-perfect 
exhibit of art work, scores above the grade norm on achievement tests have 
captured our interest far too exclusively. No denial of these values is implied 
when it is suggested that education must now recognize vastly more significant 
educational outcomes. What happens to the child in the process, how his 
behavior is modified, how much he has progressed in living cooperatively and 
harmoniously with his fellows, how well he has learned to plan, to organize, 
to execute, and to evaluate his results are all considerations of tremendous 
significance in an education designed to build finer social relationships. 

Such a point of view should not be misunderstood. There is no intention to 
disregard the importance of high standards. Education fails a child if it does 
not continuously hold him to the highest standards possible for him at the time. 
But the standard must be an individual one, and the teacher must value the 
effort the child puts forth. 
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The school is challenged to help each child to attain intelligent self-direction 
as rapidly as is consistent with efficiency and satisfaction in order to serve the 
purposes of democracy. As never before, education must reexamine its pur- 
poses, courageously eliminate practices which militate against the finest quality 
of social living which can be conceived in the school. In the careful selection 
of learning experiences which build sound social and economic understanding, 
in relating education realistically to the community it serves, and by safe- 
guarding the quality of social interaction within the classroom, education will 
find its direction in building the finer social relationships implicit in the 
democratic concept. 

Education for Personal Well-Being—The great physical change which 
occurs in a child from the time he enters the elementary school with. the 
evidences of babyhood still clinging to him until he moves into the secondary 
school in early adolescence is sufficiently striking to make it apparent that 
safe-guarding growth in all its aspects constitute a major responsibility of the 
elementary school. Yet it is questionable whether, in many schools, teachers 
generate the same enthusiasm for helping each child to develop optimum physical 
health and well-being as they give to the teaching of reading. 

Education will be bringing notable service to the needs of the present day, 
if through the program of health service and health instruction in a hygienic 
school environment, it can help children to realize their potential physical 
vigor. No less important in the present day are the stresses and the tensions 
which constitute serious threats to mental and emotional health. Stated in 
simplest terms, those elementary schools will best serve the needs of democ- 
racy in this hour of trial which increase their emphasis on effective health 
instruction, on the prevention of infection, on the correction of remedial defects, 
and positive social behavior in a school environment where it is mentally and 
emotionally safe for a child to be. In such an environment, there is democratic 
recognition of the sanctity of human personality; in such an environment every 
child feels emotionally secure, receives sufficient recognition so that he may 
have reason to think well of himself, and is confronted with tasks in which 
reasonable effort on his part will be rewarded by successful achievement. If 
all these essential aspects of growth are consciously and consistently stressed, 
America will come to possess a citizenry, physically, socially, intellectually, 
and emotionally robust enough to meet the complex problems of a troubled world. 

Education for the Preservation of Uniqueness—Proper social inte- 
gration is obviously dependent on certain common attainments, but, in large 
measure, the advancement of the quality of living in a democratic society 
depends upon the contributions made to that society because of the unique 
attitudes, interests, and creative abilities of its members. Some of the critics 
of modern education who would reduce education to the development of those 
common abilities which seem most obviously valuable, would deny the situa- 
tions which provide most happily for the effective flowering of creative per- 
sonality. Rather than curtail opportunities which stimulate imagination and 
the emergence of originality, modern education should provide an increasingly 
wide variety of materials and permit sufficient freedom in their use to encourage 
the emergence of new forms of expression. Above all, teachers should resist 
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imposing adult patterns and adult standards because such imposition dries 
the well of inspiration at its source and defeats the expression of creativeness. 

In a recent professional book, the author analyzes certain fundamental facts 
in American life beginning with the picture of America as a land of potential 
plenty; a land where national income could be doubled if available resources 
were intelligently utilized. In spite of America’s real and potential wealth, 
he finds many American families living at a subsistence level, and human labor 
losing its importance in industry due to technological advancement. “But,” 
he says, ““. . . no one seems to know how to remedy matters.” If educational 
leadership recognizes that present adult values and procedures are inadequate 
to meet contemporary problems, is education justified in its continued imposi- 
tion of these values and procedures or should it not seek to capitalize on the 
hitherto undiscovered and unique qualities of creativity in human beings to 
whom social remedies may not be so obscured? 

Education for Problem-Solving—Close to the consideration of an educa- 
tion designed to preserve the uniqueness of personality is the responsibility 
of education to equip the children of America with attitudes favorable to and 
techniques for problem-solving. No slavish memorization of the pages of a 
textbook will equip America’s children to face America’s problems. The com- 
munity itself, many books, a wide variety of materials, must be utilized in 
developing ability in problem-solving. 

Through many experiences, children must be helped to recognize and select 
for study, problems of social significance. The procedures essential to problem- 
solving should be experienced in a sufficient variety of situations so their use 
may become the habitual steps in attacking problems. Once the problem has been 
selected and defined, children should have guidance in collecting pertinent 
material, in organizing it in ways which will bring about better understanding 
so that they may solve their problem, and in interpreting the results as com- 
pletely as possible so the data derived will be of the greatest use. In view of 
the number and seriousness of problems which confront society now and which 
promise to increase in number and complexity, techniques in the school designed 
to increase ability to select, attack, solve, and interpret problems are of major 
social significance. 

Command of the Processes of Learning—Numerous criticisms of public 
education have recently appeared in popular magazines. Although many of 
these critics apparently generalize from a far too limited experience with the 
product of the school, sometimes only from results obtained with their own 
offspring, thoughtful educators must give consideration to these criticisms in 
an effort to determine their validity. Most of these criticisms point to the belief 
that schools do not produce adequate proficiency in using the processes of read- 
ing, writing, spelling, and arithmetic. Usually this failure is laid by the critics 
at the door of progressive education in the naive belief that all schools have 
completely incorporated progressive practices into the methods used. 

There can be no controversy on the point that happy individual adjustment and 
successful social integration necessitate reasonable command of the processes 
of learning. No progressive has ever maintained otherwise. The life of an 
individual would be provincial, limited to his immediate environment if he 
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lacked facility in the skills of communication. Such a point of view obviously 
has universal acceptance, but the challenge in the present situation is to examine 
further the methods used in the school in order that optimum competency con- 
sonant with the individual’s ability may be attained. It would be pitifully easy 
on the basis of adult experience to block out the words a child needs to learn 
to spell, the facility in specific computations, the geography and history facts 
to be acquired, and to assign them in appropriate number to various grade levels. 
Easy, but unfortunately there is literally a mountain of evidence to prove that 
this procedure does not work. 

Briefly, the problem is to discover increasingly more functional ways of 
acquiring this necessary proficiency. How can interest and readiness be utilized 
to a maximum? How can practice be related to natural learning situations so that 
children have the drive of their own purposes to master the difficulties? No one 
will gainsay that there are difficulties, but neither will it be admitted that dull 
and meaningless repetition is the way to overcome them. Effective individual and 
social living require command of these processes, the task of the school is to 
be sure that every child attains them naturally and effectively. 

Education for Spiritually Richer Living—Impressive as is the attention 
given to the arts in modern education, much remains to make the opportunities 
for building wholesome personality through esthetic experiences more widely 
accessible. The arts represent the communicative or expressive aspects of ex- 
perience. In all normal experiencing, impression and expression are two processes 
which must occur consecutively to complete the cycle. 

In the arts the greatest opportunity for differentiation occurs. In the arts 
is found the greatest opportunity for self-realization. The elementary school 
must provide many media in which children are free to express their thoughts and 
feelings. Dramatic play, creative rhythms, stories and poems, songs, painting, 
clay-modeling, crayola and pencil are all avenues which stimulate creation and 
expression to widen and deepen social experience. 

Elementary education must face the exigencies of the present day. It is 
morally responsible for conducting a critical scrutiny of practices. What prac- 
tices must be preserved and strengthened? Periods of crisis too frequently leave 
scars on the progress of civilization; social advancement remains at a stand- 
still or shows regression. Courageous leadership in education can prevent such 
a catastrophe overtaking America’s schools, if it dares to look squarely to the 
practices which contribute most fully to the realization of the democratic ideal. 





Necrology 


The Department of Elementary School Principals records with deepest sorrow 
the passing of two of the nation’s outstanding elementary school principals, 
Miss Caroline Strack, Pueblo, Colorado, who was a pioneer principal in that 
city, and Mr. William Hackendorf, Tulsa, Oklahoma, who was principal of 
Riverdale School for 30 years. Both of these fine principals were active in 
educational work and they will long be remembered for their fine contributions 
to education. 
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‘Iu Passing the 20th Milepost” 


From the moment the first of the “clan” began to arrive in Atlantic City and 
to start his usual trek up or down the boardwalk, a feeling of anticipation and 
expectancy seemed to fill the air. No one was disappointed, for the planning com- 
mittee had made splendid arrangements. It must have also spoken a good word 
to the weatherman. Besides the very fine general sessions, Monday and Tuesday 
afternoons, February 24 and 25 respectively, the social affairs were “high lights.” 

Tea—Atlantic City’s boardwalk has no lovelier building than that of the 
Crane National Exhibit, nor a more genial and delightful host than its manager, 
Ralph C. Scull. He has never failed to extend the right hand of fellowship and a 
genuine welcome to the Department of Elementary School Principals, and to 
offer his lovely reception parlors on the second floor as its Hospitality Head- 
quarters. On Sunday afternoon from three to five, with the New Jersey and 
Atlantic City principals in charge, a most delightful tea was enjoyed. Throughout 
the week all principals and their friends were given a cordial welcome when they 
visited the Crane headquarters, and those who registered on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day found they were again served with refreshments. 

The 20th Anniversary Breakfast—For 161 elementary principals and 
their friends to respond to the call of the alarm clock and get to a 7:30 o’clock 
breakfast, Belvedere Room, Traymore Hotel, Monday, February 24, is proof 
positive that “something was in the air.” Our very capable and gracious breakfast 
chairmen, Misses Ethel Hammell and Mabel Castle, had arranged the headtable 
with spring flowers and a beautifully entwined symbol which announced the fact 
that this occasion was unusual, for the Department was celebrating its twentieth 
birthday. Because the president, Miss Isabel Tucker, St. Louis, Missouri, could 
not be present due to illness, the first vice president, Irvin A. Wilson, Chicago, 
Illinois, presided. Robert Edgar, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, led the group in 
singing “Happy Birthday to Us,” and messages were read from the absent mem- 
bers of the official family and friends. 

Three charter members—Miss Edythe J. Brown, South Bend, Indiana, 
Herbert C. Hansen, Chicago, Illinois, and Miss Elizabeth R. McCormick, Supe- 
rior, Wisconsin, were present and each was given a real ovation. Miss Alice B. 
Beal, Dr. William H. Burton’s right hand assistant in preparing for the Depart- 
ment’s Fifth Annual Conference on Elementary Education, July 7-18, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, gave a very fine report of the plans to 
date. Even though the wind was blowing a real gale, Mason A. Stratton, general 
chairman, gave a warm welcome to the group, and told of the plans of the week. 
Albert L. Hartman brought greetings from the New Jersey Elementary Principals. 

Hilarity was at a high ebb, for even the executive secretary suffered the “jibs”’ 
and saber thrusts of repartee and pointed tongues, when in her humble way she 
tried to state a few facts relative to the organization of the Department. To save 
herself further embarrassment, she suggested that the time had now come for all 
to go to other meetings. 

Banquet—In the Grand Ballroom, Traymore Hotel, 6 p.m., Monday, Febru- 
ary 24, in celebration of the Twentieth Anniversary of the Department, four hun- 
dred and ninety-five elementary school principals and their friends enjoyed as 
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lovely a banquet as has ever been held. Because of the very efficient planning by 
the banquet committee, composed of Misses Margaret Buchanan, Edyth J. Bate- 
man, Mrs. Helen C. Brearley, Albert L. Hartman, and Mrs. Mary V. Peters, the 
effective decorations of the banquet hall caused all to gasp with pleased astonish- 
ment. With the color of the flags and flowers blending so beautifully one instinc- 
tively thought, “National Defense.” 

Vice President Wilson, presiding, asked all to rise while Dr. Joseph Rosier, 
president, Fairmont State Teachers College, Fairmount, West Virginia, returned 
thanks. He said: 

Our Father who art in heaven. We look to Thee as our creator and giver of life 
with all its opportunities and many blessings. With gratitude and deep sense of obliga- 
tion, we accept these things from Thee. We thank Thee for the privileges of service 
which Thou hast given to us. May our labors enrich the lives of those with whom we 
are working. Let our light shine from that path, and may that spirit express our hearts. 
With hope we express our gratitude and in the name of our Father, we offer our 
thanks. Amen. 

After a delicious dinner and while the illuminated desserts were being served, 
a large birthday cake with twenty lighted candles was brought in and served to 
the honor guests. Seated at the headtable were all past presidents of the Depart- 
ment who were in attendance at the convention, Dr. William P. Burris, in whose 
class at Chicago University the idea of a National Department first originated, 
and those friends whom the Department considers it an honor to serve. 

Mr. Wilson introduced Dr. Carroll R. Reed and S. D. Shankland, president 
and executive secretary, American Association of School Administrators, and 
asked each to say a few words before he left for his many convention duties at 
the auditorium. The group next enjoyed community singing, led by James Cullen, 
Atlantic City. As “The Star Spangled Banner’ was sung all rose and faced the 
gracefully waving flags. Mr. Wilson introduced the honor guests and asked Dr. 
Homer W. Anderson, superintendent of schools, St. Louis, Missouri, to bring a 
word of greeting. When Albert L. Hartman, president, New Jersey Elementary 
Principals’ Association, was introduced, he asked Mr. Wilson to accept for Miss 
Tucker the lovely bowl from the Lenox Pottery Company of Trenton, New Jersey. 

The evening’s entertainment featured Education’s Album, showing the many 
shifts made in the ways of learning since the Department organized in Atlantic 
City, February, 1921. Mr. Wilson introduced Robert H. Edgar, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, the Narrator of events and the show was on! The scenes were: 


PROLOGUE 
Principal’s Office in School of 1920-21 
Scene I 
The Ascendancy of the Probability Curve with Its Graphs, Charts, and Texts—1920-21. 
Scene II 
Faculty Meetings Were Concerned with Such Problems as Character Training, the 
Behavior Problem Child, and Adjusting the Maladjusted Child—1925-26. 
Scene III 
Parent-Teacher Associations Come to the Front—1930-31. 
Scene IV 
The “Egg Crate Stage” of the Activity Program—1935-36. 
ScENE V 
The Principal Today—1i940-41. 
EPILOGUE 
Principal’s Office in School of 1940-41. 
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The play had been written by a committee of New Jersey principals consisting of 
Mason A. Stratton, Chairman, Atlantic City, Misses Edyth J. Bateman and Mar- 
garet Buchanan, Atlantic City, Mrs. Helen C. Brearley, Princeton, Albert L. 
Hartman, Montclair, and Mrs. Mary V. Peters, Ventnor City. 

The very fine performance given was due to the untiring efforts of Ralph Mc- 
Connell, Mrs. A. Virginia Adams, and their supporting cast. 





The Principal’s Influence 


Homer W. Anderson, Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 


Honored guests and members of the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. We, of St. Louis, are deeply disappointed that your president, and our 
principal could not be here tonight. I know, and you know, that Miss Tucker is 
one who enjoys life and I think she has always enjoyed it up to this moment. 
Knowing her as you do, you know that she wrote the truth in her telegram when 
she wrote, “This is the deepest disappointment of my life.” We are very sorry 
that she cannot be here. I am happy, as her superintendent, to bring you a word 
of greeting, as I know she would have given it to you. 

I would like to bring to you not only my own concept of the importance of a 
principal, but from my own observations, the reliance which all superintendents 
place on principals. My professional associations with elementary principals has 
been most enjoyable. Perhaps I have never been one, unless you should say my 
superintendency in Morning Sun, Iowa, was an elementary principalship. There- 
fore, what I am, and may I say what most superintendents are, is due to what 
you did to us and for us. In Duluth, Iowa I worked very closely and learned that 
I could always depend on elementary principals. This fine experience was followed 
by another equally as interesting in Omaha, Nebraska. I even see here in this 
audience some of you with whom I worked in Detroit and also some Denver 
principals with whom I worked very closely. I know when something really sig- 
nificant was to be done in the community, the elementary principals were gotten 
to do that job. When it was a political issue to be carried, who did it? The ele- 
mentary principal. When it was the humanism of education, where did it start? 
In the elementary schools under the guidance of the principal. 

I notice, too, that in every one of these cities where I have worked, the superin- 
tendent got his inspiration from the professional programs carried on by elemen- 
tary principals. I notice, also, that they were the ones who spurred the superin- 
tendent on to do better things—just as Frank Cody in Detroit has said, “The 
elementary principals were the ones that pushed them all and made their admin- 
istration worthwhile.” 

Your organization is a remarkable one. I have valued your yearbooks, as they 
have come out, and I have learned much from them. Your organization is a fine 
professional one. May I congratulate you, therefore, on your twentieth anniver- 
sary, and may you have another twenty years as equally successful. May you 
have a good time tonight in the revue of what you have done. 
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GENERAL SESSION, FEBRUARY 25, 1941 
Does our Present Curriculum Fit the Needs of the Elementary School? 


HE SECOND GENERAL session of the Department of Elementary School 

Principals was held in the Rose Room, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, on Tuesday, February 25, at 2 o’clock. Irvin A. Wilson, Chicago, 
Illinois, called the meeting to order and asked James Cullen, Atlantic City, 
accompanied by Bert Estlow, Atlantic City, to lead the group in a few minutes 
of community singing. Mr. Wilson, then, recognized Mason A. Stratton, Atlantic 
City, who read a tribute to Miss Edythe J. Brown, past president of the Depar- 
ment (1936-37), who had succumbed to a heart attack that morning, while 
she was in Atlantic City for the convention. As all stood in silence, Mr. Wilson 
offered a brief prayer. 

The program planned for the afternoon was an open forum. Dr. Leo J. 
Brueckner, professor of education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, presented a brief paper on the question, “Does Our Present Cur- 
riculum Fit the Needs of the Elementary School?” after which members of the 
panel and individuals from the audience entered into the discussion. Members 
of the panel were: Miss Jennie Wahlert, district principal, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Dr. Edwin H. Reeder, professor of education, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois; Dr. Alice K. Liveright, principal, Logan Demonstration School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, and Dr. Dorris May Lee, Pullman, Washington, author 
of “Importance of Reading for Achieving” and co-author of “The Child and His 
Curriculum.” This open forum discussion follows. 





Does Our Present Curriculum Fit the Needs of the 
Elementary School? 


Leo J. Brueckner, Professor of Elementary Education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The curriculum of the school pioneer days was narrow 
and meager. It was a reflection of the simple culture of the 
time, and of the few demands a rural, agrarian, individual- 
istic society made of the schools. The political, social, and 
economic problems of that time were simple and quite static. 
The chief objective of the school was to develop proficiency 
in the use of various tools of communication, not to develop 
social understanding. 

; Life in the United States has undergone many changes 
LEO J. BRUECKNER ‘Since that time. Our life has become urban and industrial. 

Life has had to adapt itself to mechanical inventions that 
control the processes of nature rather than to the cycle of nature itself. Modern 
technology has revolutionized our habits of work, our recreation, and our 
methods of communication and intercourse. Science has brought about a revolu- 
tion in the ways of getting things done. Our democratic society faces extremely 
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difficult and complex political, social, and economic problems that are incident 
to a rapidly changing social order. We are undoubtedly passing from a period 
of extreme individualism to one of cooperative action. The introduction of 
machinery has given to us a much larger amount of leisure time than man 
has ever had. 

These vast social, economic, and technological changes have affected the work 
of the school profoundly. It is the recognized task of education to help the pupil 
to master the tools by which intellectual activity is carried on, to build in him 
an enlightened social intelligence, and to prepare him to participate effectively 
in the affairs of a changing, industrial, democratic society. The work of the 
school must, therefore, be significantly integrated with life in the community. 
Social understanding can best be developed through a study of the changing 
processes of society, the ways in which intelligence has operated to bring about 
desired changes, the problems that are faced by society today, and the ways 
in which society is attempting. to solve these problems. Children must be taught 
to share early in the responsible thinking and doing connected with their own 
affairs. They must learn to consider the social consequences of their acts. At 
the same time the school must seek to develop vital interests in its pupils that 
will make for worthy use of their leisure time and insure continued wholesome 
personal development. 

The schools are obligated to make a continuing study of current social, eco- 
nomic and political trends for the purpose of considering the ways in which 
they are likely to affect the activities of the school. The school should be respon- 
sive to these changes. The schools should take an active part in the process of 
directing social trends toward desirable goals. ‘““Youth must understand the 
social order.” He must be led to see “the feasibility of intelligent human control.” 

The curriculum should recognize the social purpose of the schools of this 
country to give children experiences which will develop in them the desire and 
the ability to participate effectively in the affairs of our evolving society, in- 
dustrial, democratic society. ‘Effective participation in an evolving society means 
participation with intent to control.” The acceptance of these views in curriculum 
making will insure “direction and continuity of learning.” 

Is the present curriculum of the elementary schools contributing as 
effectively as it should to living in a democratic society? In the modern 
school the primary purpose of the curriculum should be the provision of a 
series of learning experiences that will develop in the learner constantly enriched 
social insight and understanding. To evaluate a particular learning experience 
we may apply to it such criteria as the following: In what ways does this experi- 
ence make more meaningful to the learner the present social situation and help 
him to interpret it? How does the experience lead the individual to see the 
contrasts between the present status of practices in an important area of human 
endeavor and conditions in that area in the past? How does it lead the learner to 
see the part that human intelligence has played in the solution of problems and 
difficulties that have arisen in the evolution of social institutions? How does 
the experience bring to the attention of the learner the emerging problems and 
difficulties in an important area of human affairs and the ways in which it is 
proposed to solve these questions? Does the experience lead in an increasing 
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degree to the development in the individual of an appreciation of the need of his 
active cooperative participation in the redirection of social affairs through in- 
telligent human control? 

Each of us should mentally appraise the curriculum of his own school in the 
light of these criteria. Some of us will undoubtedly feel that we are making real 
a real effort to socialize curriculum, others may feel that the task presented is 
so far-reaching in its implications as to be almost impossible of achievement. 

The possible contributions that can be made by the co-curricular activities 
of any school to assist the pupils to learn how to participate in the democratic 
ways of living are presented very effectively in the volume recently published 
under the auspices of the Educational Policies Commission, entitled Learning 
The Ways of Democracy. The illustrations in this book are largely from the 
field of secondary education. A similar study at the elementary school level would 
undoubtedly be very revealing and at the same time very helpful. 

The development of a curriculum that will enable the schools to meet the 
many demands placed on it by modern society is a very difficult task. The 
elementary school curriculum has expanded very rapidly during the past century, 
partly because of the desire of the school to adapt its program to changing social 
conditions, partly because of the insistent demands of pressure groups in society 
with special interests. The task of its reconstruction presents problems that 
challenge the best thinking of the staff of the schools. 

Can the schools cooperate more effectively than they do at present 
with the numerous agencies of a community, public and private, that 
contribute to the care and development of the individuals? The issue 
raised by this question can readily be presented. The educational program of 
a community consists of the total range of influences in the environment to 
which the individuals are exposed. The school is obviously the special agency 
set up by society to guide and direct the learning experiences of the children 
of the community. However it is almost everywhere recognized at the present 
time that there are many other agencies in every community that affect either 
directly or indirectly the nature of the experiences that condition the growth 
of the children. Sometimes these influences affect growth favorably but in many 
instances their effects are quite unfavorable. The home obviously is a major 
factor in determining the kinds of experiences to which children are exposed 
in life outside the school and homes vary widely in their quality. Then there 
are numerous social influences that must be reckoned with, including the radio, 
the motion picture, the press, the church, recreational centers, the neighborhood 
contacts, charitable agencies, and youth organizations of all kinds. There are 
also many governmental agencies that contribute to child development, such 
as health departments, police and juvenile courts, city planning commissions, 
public libraries, welfare and relief agencies, W.P.A. with its free lunches, CCC 
camps, and many others. In many localities these numerous agencies proceed 
altogether independently of each other, duplicating efforts in uneconomical 
inefficient ways and doing little in an integrated way to improve the total en- 
vironment. In other places there have been developed systematic plans for 
bringing about a coordinated attack by all agencies dealing with any aspect 
of the care and development of the individual or the elimination of unwhole- 
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some conditions in the community through what is most commonly called the 
“coordinating council” procedure. In these councils the schools usually take 
an active part, often assuming the leadership of the community in its en- 
deavors to improve the conditions under which the youth of the locality grow 
up. It should be recognized that this cooperative movement has developed much 
more widely in some parts of the nation than in others, for example, in Cali- 
fornia. The development of this program should be pushed throughout the entire 
country. Wherever the school takes an active part in the endeavors of the social 
group to improve its total general level of living, we can feel fairly safe in 
assuming that the influences which condition child development are being raised 
to a higher plane. When the school neglects this problem, the school is not 
playing its proper role. The question I would like to have each of you consider 
is, Is my school cooperating as effectively as it might with other agencies, public 
and private, that contribute to the care and development of the individual? 

Has the stress that has been placed on the development of pupil per- 
sonality as a basic educational aim led to the neglect of the common 
essential knowledges, skills, and abilities? Are the essentialists right? 
Critics of our schools maintain that in many cases great emphasis has been 
placed on such factors as the consideration of the pupils’ immediate interests, 
the use of construction activities often very crude and not genuine or true to 
life, the play-way of learning, and the emotional reactions of children that 
the common essentials have been lost sight of. They maintain that stress on 
the integration and reorganization of subject matter, because of the bearing of 
this factor on integration of pupil personality, has resulted in serious losses, 
since there are values in the systematic consideration of the various subject 
matter areas, that disappear when they are not viewed in a comprehensive 
organized way. They maintain, for example, that there are values in the study 
of civics, history, and geography that have been lost as a result of the present 
social studies curriculum. They argue that modernistic art, jazz music, rhythm 
activities, dancing, and the like have replaced the traditional cultural subjects 
of art, music, physical education, and literature. The vital subject matter of 
arithmetic is being removed from the primary grades and is being shifted to 
higher levels of the school. Some have faith that the incidental contacts that 
the young children may have with number in the every day experiences of 
the classroom will develop an understanding of the number system and of its 
contributions to the management of the affairs of daily living, a view that has 
a very doubtful basis judging from the results of experimental studies by Hanna 
and others. 

Although I have been in schools where I have viewed educational programs 
that seemed to me to be open to some of these quite pointed criticisms, I must 
say that, if anything, it seems to me that we are still erring on the side of being 
too formal and traditional in most instances. Only too frequently do we find 
teachers who fail to show the relationships between the various areas of the 
curriculum, who are drill masters that attempt to teach through routine 
memoriter drill procedures without revealing to the pupils the functional value 
of what is being learned, and who completely overlook the emotional experiences 
of the children while they are trying half-heartedly to master meaningless 
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subject matter. The weaknesses of the positions at both extremes should be 
recognized by those in charge of our schools. 

The curriculum should not be organized as many different isolated subjects 
as at present. The basis of organization should be the major field of human 
knowledge and culture, including language, social studies, exact science which 
includes mathematics, health, and fine industrial arts. One wonders how the 
present tendency to cut educational budgets may effect the curriculum. Steps 
should be taken to organize the curriculum so as to bring out the relationships 
between organized bodies of human knowledge and to facilitate integrated learn- 
ing. To this end the curriculum should be related as closely as is possible to the 
affairs of life. In selecting the contents of courses full recognition should be 
given to the needs and interests of children, so that the curriculum may be vital. 
Emphasis should be placed on learning through use rather than through routine 
memorization. : 

Each of us should picture in his own mind the practices in his school and 
should ask himself the question, “Do the above criticisms of our educational 
programs apply to my situation?” 

Does the current trend toward a policy of 100 percent promotion 
in the elementary school sometimes referred to as the policy of “‘unin- 
terrupted continuity of pupil progress” have implications for the cur- 
riculum that we are overlooking? The elementary schools of this country 
have in the past two or three decades drastically reduced the amount of non- 
promotion at all grade levels. Whereas in the early decades of this century 
it was not uncommon to find percents of failure in the primary grades of as high 
as fifty percent, sometimes even higher, such figures would be considered fan- 
tastic today. We can easily find schools at the present time in which non-pro- 
motion occurs very rarely. In some schools non-promotion simply does not 
exist at all. The trend on the elementary school level appears to be clearly in 
the direction of the development of a program to insure uninterrupted con- 
tinuity of progress on the part of all pupils. 

Such a plan does not function successfully unless essential changes are made 
in both curriculum and methods of instruction. These include among others more 
effective readiness programs, the adaptation of instruction to differences in the 
rates of learning of pupils, the introduction of co-curricular experiences to 
explore and provide for the wide ranges in the interests of the pupils, and the 
adaptation of the difficulty of instructional materials to the wide range of 
differences in the ability of the pupils in the classes. How fully do our ele- 
mentary schools now make the necessary provisions to meet conditions that 
result when pupils are all advanced to the next grade level? Some schools have 
adopted the policy of 100 percent promotion without making any changes in 
the general nature of their programs while in other schools the program has 
been completely reorganized. 

This policy of uninterrupted continuity, if followed at the level of the ele- 
mentary school also has important implications at the level of the junior high 
school. There are those in our secondary schools who maintain that no pupil 
should be admitted to the junior high school until he demonstrates the mental 
ability and the degree of control of the basic intellectual tools of reading, 
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language, and arithmetic required to pursue successfully the program of studies 
provided at that level. They maintain that pupils who are not adequately pre- 
pared to do so should be retained in the elementary school until they can be 
certified as ready and able to do the work offered in the junior high school. 

Such a policy on the part of the junior high schools cannot be too severely 
condemned. If adopted it would result in the piling up of large numbers of 
children at the sixth grade level, many of whom would undoubtedly become 
serious problem cases, especially if they were not promoted for any considerable 
length of time, as now so often happens at the eighth grade level in states 
with state examination systems. A much sounder policy for the junior high 
school to adopt would be the one now operating in many places, namely, the 
admission of all pupils from elementary schools at about the age of 12 years and 
the adaptation of the program of the junior high school to the abilities, needs, 
and interests of these pupils. As a matter of fact, why need we any longer 
regard the elementary and junior high schools as different kinds of institutions, 
each with peculiar functions to perform? Why should we not rather consider them 
as phases of a continuous developmental program in which what is best for each 
individual is the primary consideration? Incidentally, the question may be raised, 
what implications has this program of uninterrupted continuity at lower levels 
for the senior high school? In my judgment it will require a complete reorganiza- 
tion of our high school curriculum. 

To what extent should individual schools be set free to develop under 
the leadership of the principal as supervisor and administrator a pro- 
gram of learning experiences peculiarly adapted to the needs, interests, 
and aptitudes of the children under their control? The issue here is clear. 
In some states there are state syllabi which dominate the work in all schools. 
State examinations based on the details of these syllabi practically compel many 
teachers, especially those in small places and in rural areas, to follow these state 
syllabi almost slavishly, since their tenure depends on the success with which 
their pupils pass these state examinations. Often these examinations are of an 
inferior quality, and fail to stress the most important values inherent in the 
subject. Worse still these state syllibi in most cases make absolutely no pro- 
vision for differences in the wealth, social status, industrial conditions, and 
educational potentialities among the various communities of the state. The 
schools are literally in a lockstep. 

It is an unfortunate fact that in some of our cities there are also courses of 
study which are uniform for all schools which teachers feel impelled for a variety 
of reasons to follow closely. Fortunately there are other places in which courses 
of study serve largely as guides, and teachers and principals are encouraged to 
make adaptation of the principles underlying the program in accordance with 
local conditions. These conditions vary so greatly from schools in such cities 
as New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Minneapolis that the policy of making 
it possible for schools to adapt the curriculum to local conditions is the most 
intelligent forward-looking plan that a large school system can adopt. The 
primary purpose of every teacher and principal should be the provision of 
educational experiences that are most likely to lead to the well rounded develop- 
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ment of each individual. The teacher in direct charge of a group of children is 
the strategic point of contact in this program. 

The function of supervision in any enterprise is to supply leadership in the 
study and improvement of its endeavors. The enthusiastic and complete co- 
ordination of the efforts of all members of an enterprise should be the goal of 
supervision. Human beings do not function well when they are treated as moving 
parts of a machine. Each person is a thinking emotional being. There is no 
limit to his “capacity for great and productive labor, creative cooperative 
effort and loyal self-sacrifice when the whole man, body-mind-and-spirit, is 
thrown into the program.” The most difficult problem of the chief executive 
of any enterprise, for example, a school or a school system, is to secure the 
dominance of central ideas as a basis of action and self-coordination of all 
parts of the enterprise. 

Each of us should ask himself, is our school making real effort to develop a 
curriculum which is as well adapted as the staff can accomplish it to the needs 
of the pupils and conditions in the locality in which the school is operating? 
Or are we following rather closely a course of study developed by some central 
agency without making a real effort to adapt the course to local conditions? 
If the latter is the case, we should ask ourselves, why does such a condition 
exist? It is within the power of any well organized professional group, for 
example, the principals of elementary schools, to take steps to bring about a 
change. The schools should be concrete demonstrations of practices that exemplify 
for the community the ideals of democratic living. 

I have presented the issues and members of the panel are ready to comment on 
various phases of these, and I hope members of the audience will feel free to 
ask questions. 

REEDER—I am deeply concerned with the curriculum of the elementary school 
and I hope it will take steps toward making our boys and girls want the right 
thing, and that means a far more descriptive picture of European and American 
history, than we have had in the past. 

I think we are doing an excellent job on what I would call, ‘the method of 
democratic living in our school.” Our boys and girls are living together in 
groups, and voting on things from time to time. The teacher is treating children 
in a democratic fashion. The methods of democracy are getting into our schools, 
but we do not have a pure democracy and never will have it. We have a repre- 
sentative form of government, and the most important single aspect of that 
is that the people want the right things, because in the last analysis, representa- 
tion is simply a door for getting people’s wants. 

The thing which concerns me is the real problems which face a state and which 
are never mentioned in a curriculum. I can illustrate easily by using my own 
state of Illinois. An oil field in Salem pumps enough oil and gas into the air to 
heat and light the city of St. Louis, yet no one is concerned about it. At the 
present time in Southern Illinois some of the worst soil erosion is taking place 
and in a very few cases is this fact mentioned in any curriculum. 

WAHLERT—Do you think that we appreciate the differences in races and 
culture of various people when we plan the curriculum? I think the curriculum 
needs to be revised with that point in view. 
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BRUECKNER—I wonder if asking questions in the classroom or voting on 
topics is as effective in developing people who are equipped for democratic living, 
as it would be to discuss some of the real problems of the community. You 
mentioned some very real problems for the state of Illinois. Dealing with problems 
of that kind is different from ordinary voting and class discussion. A story 
about a school of Russia describes a plan carried out in trying to eliminate 
typhoid. That was a real community problem concerning the children. It was 
a problem about which people did not know what to do, but the school took 
it upon itself to attack the community problem and do it as a group. Is not 
that a better type of problem than the one where we talk about voting on some 
issue? How effective are many of our ordinary class procedures? 

REEDER—I am worried about the enormous construction of curriculum pro- 
cedure as it is at the present time. Voting is lost sight of by what makes typhoid 
in our community. You people do not vote on anything except purely local issues. 
You are not going to get any vote on Bill 1776. The teacher who has to have a 
vote of confidence on everything done in the school and thinks she is teaching 
democracy, is not doing it. 

BRUECKNER—With the new book “Mathematics and General Education” 
mathematics can be taught in any form of society. You can teach algebra and 
geometry in a totalitarian state and in a democracy. Would you teach it the same 
way in both places? I do not think so. There ought to be a point of view in 
teaching a subject. How well does this subject contribute to living in a com- 
munity? We might decide not to teach algebra or geometry in a democracy, 
because it might be there are more worthwhile things. It may be our curriculum 
will have to be reorganized from the point of view of democracy because the 
curriculum of a democracy would be different. 

AUDIENCE—Are we discussing things from the elementary school point of view 
or secondary? Algebra and geometry are going over my head. 

REEDER—Miss Wahlert is living in a city that is attacking a difficult problem. 

WAHLERT—I think in an elementary school we have to be just a little bit 
careful where we start our discussions. Take St. Louis where we have sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades, smoke discussions would be a worthwhile thing, 
but I am afraid a lot of us will go home and think we have to discuss these 
things for the first, second and third grades. I think we missed many oppor- 
tunities in St. Louis when we had so much smoke. We worked on it many years 
and finally the business men helped greatly. Down in the blighted area where 
there was a good deal of smoke, the children can now see the sun. 

LIVERIGHT—We have been interested in community resources, and I think we 
shall have to admit that we still fail to recognize ourselves as part of the com- 
munity. It seems to me this is rather natural for, as Dr. Brueckner traced the 
development of the school in the early days, the school took care of a rather 
narrow range of skill and the home was an educational institution. The idea 
grew that, “This is our problem, that is yours.” “We shall do our work right,” 
“You let us alone and you do yours right.” Another difficulty is the time element. 
It is such a busy world and there is so much to be done. If we are going to 
think of the curriculum as a certain amount of subject matter to be considered, 
we are not going to have time to do these other more important things, but if 
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we think of the curriculum of school experience as an opportunity to offer the 
child the enriched environment in which he lives, we are going to say we cannot 
get along without taking into consideration the community agencies, both public 
and private. I wonder how many of us could list the welfare agencies in our 
community. Isn’t it important that the child be properly fed and properly 
housed, and if his family cannot supply the revenue for him, something must 
be done about it? The community agencies are there to help us. Perhaps some 
of us have gone a step further. We can name them, but we do not know the 
representatives of the agencies. Is it a waste of time for a teacher to sit down 
with the representative from a child-caring agency and discuss that child’s prob- 
lem as she sees it? As an example, a teacher believed a child was in a private 
foster home which was not good for him. The representative of the agency thought 
that was a school point of view, but after discussing this calmly for an hour, the 
representative changed her mind about the school’s attitude and realized the 
school’s point of view was a community point of view. The child was changed 
to another home, which was much to his benefit. We can solve this problem if we 
ask all agencies to help us and if we show them how we can help them with 
individual, special children. 

Then there are the developmental agencies. A progressive principal, instead 
of listing the libraries, playgrounds, banks, museums, and other developmental 
agencies in her community, said “I am going to have a functional survey.” The 
teachers helped her find who were going to the playgrounds, and why more 
children were not going to the libraries. They tried to do something about it. 
I think, also, parents are a resource to which we can look for help in the time 
of need. 

BRUECKNER—I think you raised a very interesting question. What is the cur- 
riculum? If you limit the curriculum to what is done in the school, you have one 
approach. If you think of it in terms of what it is trying to do, you have 
another. If you think of the problem of character education, you find many chil- 
dren who do not cooperate well. One wonders why they are that way. If you have 
a school in the slum area and the children are dull because of that, what can you 
do about it? I was in a school the other day where one half of the children are 
undernourished. What can the school do about that? 

This is all tied up with the question of child development and many of us 
have heard people say the school is not teaching richly. It is not teaching the 
basic essentials. Dr. Lee and her husband have given us very fine statements of 
the contribution of the curriculum to personality development. 

Lree—Dr. Brueckner has suddenly divided people into sheep and goats. I do 
not know which are which. I think both groups are aiming at the same thing. 
They are trying different methods. Both want a self-sustaining individual in the 
end. One group finds the various factors that they think go into that type of 
person and proceeds to teach him. The other group starts from a different point 
of view. It starts with the child, instead of with the end result. It starts with the 
child’s purposes and needs. In our reading readiness work we find that if we have 
a child ready for reading, if he has a meed for reading, he learns to read. If 
he does not have that need, if he is not ready, he not only does not learn to 
read, but develops attitudes that are almost impossible to teach the child to 
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read. I think that is also true in many other fields. If we can find the child’s 
needs, if we can make those needs in our curriculum wider for that particular 
child (and we have to know the child in order to do that), the child is going to 
do things with this activity. In the process of his doing things he acquires the 
skills and knowledges that we hope the individual to have. Now that’s not soft 
pedagogy. He does not do it without work and effort. It can not be done without 
planning. In presenting the new approach many people say we shall not plan, we 
shall let the thing take its course. Unless the teacher, and pupils with her, have 
done that planning, I am afraid the result is going to be meager. Of course in 
trying out this different type of method and approach, there are mistakes being 
made. But is that any worse than the technic I used the first year of my teaching, 
following the suggestion of my principal? In the fourth grade every child had to 
come up to me at the desk. I held a stop watch. He said his multiplication tables. 
I checked down the number of minutes it took to say the two, three, four, and 
five tables. That wasn’t 20 years ago, although it was nearly that, and I 
wouldn’t be at all surprised but what the same thing is going on today with 
some teachers in that same school system. Personally I prefer the inadequate 
model of planning for activities. It is a matter of analysis. Is it more important 
that your child can go out into the community, and can live in that community 
as a happy, useful, cooperative individual or is it more essential that he has, 
at his finger tips, certain facts in any field of the curriculum? I won’t mention 
any particular field in the curriculum, because I think they can all be included. 

REEDER—I am going to do something very mean. I wouldn’t do it, if it were 
not for the fact that Dr. Lee and I are old friends, and I agree heartily with all 
she says, but I want to know what she means by children’s needs? I do not believe 
there has ever been a teacher in the history of the world who did not say he was 
making his curriculum out of the needs for the child. What do you mean by the 
needs of the children? 

LreEe—That, Dr. Reeder, would take the rest of the afternoon and the rest of 
the convention and then there is still the question of whether we would have 
the answer. After all, it has been discussed for years and we still do not know 
what the needs of children are. The most useful thing to me in thinking about 
this was a term that I heard used as a “felt need.” When I first heard it, it didn’t 
mean anything to me, but I want a child to want to be able to read this book 
before I start to teach him to read it. I want a child to want to know how to 
divide one number by a two figure number, before I teach him long division. 
Now, following that conclusion, it is recognized completely impossible to do that 
with every child in every instance. I do think, however, there is an objective 
and a point of view of teachers; therefore, I think we are progressive in the way 
we want to go, because, unless the child wants to know, it is like trying to stuff 
some medicine down his throat. If he wants to know, it is easy. What things do 
you do? You work hard on something you think is worthwhile, because you want 
to do it. It may be something unimportant, but to you it is vital. A man the other 
day was learning to refinish antique furniture. He can hire this done, but he 
wanted to do it. He spent hours working. Why? Because he wanted to. He wanted 
the satisfaction of accomplishment. I am sure all of us have some example of 
that in your own life. 
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BRUECKNER—How do you get a child to have the need, or do needs come 
spontaneous? A story is told by Dr. Bayne. He visited a first grade class in 
reading. A class was in the front of the room reading and in the back of the room 
were three children sitting quietly with hands folded, doing nothing. Dr. Bayne 
asked the teacher after the lesson, “What about the three children in the back?” 
The teacher had been hearing about readiness, etc., and she said ‘“They are not 
ready to read yet.’ Her idea was that they did not get ready by going over it. 

LeE—That’s another whole problem. I said the teacher is the large part of 
this. It has to do with teacher planning under this newer type of teaching. The 
teacher must work a lot harder than under the old formal system. She must be 
conscious of vital needs. Let’s go back to this matter of reading readiness. It is 
a field in which I am more familiar. We know we all agree that the child must 
learn to read and to be an effective citizen in our society; therefore, we want that 
to be one of the children’s needs and therefore, we have so planned our work and 
his activities to develop that need. We may do it along this line or that, depending 
on other factors in the situation, but we are planning toward that vital, real need. 
That’s one purpose of this in-service, curriculum planning. It helps the teachers 
to get together to develop the philosophy as to what vital needs children should 
have, and what we want them to have. This cannot be left to chance. We give 
the child activities in which he, at that particular time, is interested. And then 
there are other steps in which he is interested until he arrives at that particular 
need. 

AUDIENCE—To me the question carries unfortunate complications. It implies 
you cannot have either without the exclusion of the other, but as a matter of fact, 
don’t we want both? In the last three or four years I have had an opportunity 
to talk to people on both sides of the question, and to date I haven’t found one 
essentialist who would teach reading to the child by exercising the personality 
of the child. Neither have I found a teacher who would develop the personality 
of the child without including some type of essential skills. Therefore, we should 
be able to agree on this subject to the extent of saying we want our children to 
have both. We might disagree as to how we might achieve this point. 

AUDIENCE—I wonder when some of us, who are teachers, are going to get out 
of the various educational theories into reality? I wonder if we are going to wait 
until Johnny feels the need for culture? I would like to favorably comment on 
something the lady from Philadelphia said. As nearly as I can remember it is 
the first time in all my attendances at educational meetings that I have heard 
it suggested that teachers may be able to learn something from parents. I wonder 
if we were to ask the parents some of these questions what they would tell us? 

AUDIENCE—I would like to agree with the gentleman. I think it is unfortunate 
that education cannot stay away from the extremes. We have thrown out of the 
-program a thing like phonics because it had gotten to the point where it was an 
end in itself. We are trying to throw out tables because they became ends in 
themselves. That’s the main trouble with essentialists. They forget the thing 
they are aiming at. They have become teachers of things which should have been 
means to the ends in themselves. That’s also true of the other school. I think 
Dr. Lee is almost guilty of that in saying children have to do what they want 
to do. Do we have to do what we want to do today? In other words we are 
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making means of ends. I know of one school in which a modern activity program 
is being put on, and when visitors come to the school a bell rings and it says 
“Stop what you are doing and put on activity.” We have gone through extremes 
in making means to ends in themselves. We have even thought of the curriculum 
as an end in itself. 

BRUECKNER—We are all agreed that you cannot think of only ends. I have 
to think of means to ends, for they are not merely skills, but development of 
the total personality of the child. 

Let’s turn to the fourth question. Suppose somebody says the child should not 
be promoted until he can read as well as the average sixth grade child. What do 
you mean by this? That means half of them cannot read that well. What do you 
mean by reading? Do you mean greater creative appreciation in reading, study 
habits in reading, etc.? I might flunk you or this student on the basis of some 
place you are weak, whereas you may be strong on all others. I do not see how 
you can set up rigorous promotions. I can tell you of cities where a child making 
74 instead of 75 cannot be promoted. Nothing is being done to adapt the program 
to his needs. That is not done in all states, but it is being done enough that 
administrators are not thinking of child development. 

AUDIENCE—The way this question reads makes me think that most promo- 
tions are 100 percent. It is a case of being an extreme point of view. A few children 
do need extra time and extra advantages. I take the position that some of them 
need seven years in the six year elementary school program and because they 
have had the extra year they have many of these advantages that have been 
spoken of this afternoon. 

BRUECKNER—One phase has been omitted—sometimes called the program of 
uninterrupted continuity. I think that takes care of your point. I do not think 
a child can ever repeat what he has been through. 

WAHLERT—Sometimes as a group of principals, don’t you believe we think of 
100 percent promotions in terms of the three R’s? Often a child may move slowly 
because he is socially unadjusted. Let us consider going into an elementary 
school where most of the children have a foreign background and are economically 
underprivileged. The teachers are concerned because these children haven’t pro- 
gressed with their reading program. These teachers asked, ‘““What are we going 
to do?” No job in a school can be done except by principal, teachers, and parents 
working together. The first thing done was to consider these children and their 
background. It was found that they were very badly handicapped. The teachers 
decided that, if they could keep these children a year instead of a half year, 
something could be done. This is where the sympathetic administrator approved 
the plan and said, “Try it.’’ After the teachers had the children for a year, they 
asked to have them a little longer. Another half year was added and it was found 
that by living with the children over a period of time a great many of their 
handicaps were overcome. 

In the upper grades, there was the problem of discipline for older boys and 
girls had not learned the three R’s. Again this sympathetic administrator said, 
“What do you want to do?” The teachers asked for the opportunity to experi- 
ment and place these older children where they fitted socially. That was quite a 
serious task, because these big boys and girls could not read the geography or 
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history, but they could live with the other children and do the things children of 
that age could do. The whole school was organized so that responsibility was 
given to the children, for the younger children in the kindergarten and nursery 
school can take responsibility, and cannot wait until they are up in the eighth 
grade to do the things so many of us want them to do. Of course, children must 
not take on the problems of the adult world. Through study and conferences, 
all concerned with that group saw to it that these children did not suffer while 
they were being experimented with. We have no right to ask schools in large city 
systems to do all things alike. You'll be interested to know that some of these 
children got to high school. One of the boys in the class would have gotten the 
scholarship, but he could not afford to take it. He led the class in chemistry. 
One of the girls, who could have gotten a scholarship, had to go to the teacher’s 
college for free education. Those children at the end of the time measured up 
just as well as any other group in the city. 

BRUECKNER—Any other questions from the floor, or comments from the panel? 
It seems to me this last question brings a real challenge to the leadership of the 
principals of elementary schools. We want to work more and make it possible 
for each teacher to adapt the program in the classroom to the needs and interest 
of each child so that each child will develop in a well-rounded way. 

AUDIENCE—I would like to ask a question of Miss Wahlert. How did you get 
those pupils who belonged unsocially, to become good readers when they got to 
the junior high school level? How large are the classes and how much time do 
you give to those reading difficulties? 

WaAHLERT—These children had a right to learn to read. They were given extra 
help. The teacher felt it was her responsibility. It meant preparing extra mate- 
rials, There was no reason at all when they studied geography and history that 
materials on their level could not be gotten. The teachers were giving those 
children an opportunity. The children made their contribution, they lived socially 
together and got much through their eyes. As to the reading problem, you could 
not embarrass a child by having him stand up and read something to the group. 

AUDIENCE—How large are the classes? 

WAHLERT—I am sorry to say there were as many as 45 to 50 in a class. 

BRUECKNER—In this connection there was adopted in England a general 
regulation that at the age of 12 every child should be removed from the ele- 
mentary school and put in a post-primary school, adapted to the needs of the 
child. Some would go to training schools, some to advanced elementary schools, 
but it was so important to keep the children together socially. 

It is four o’clock and I am reminded of the old saying of Mr. Green, “And 
they talked far, far into the night.” 





“The first line of improvement for our country comes to realization thru 
education. Economic, social, and civic advancement and improvement are now 
more basically based on intelligence, and thinking growing out of knowledge. 
No new system of schools or education and no duplicating program can more than 
emphasize what the great public schools and their teachers can do for and during 
this period.” —V. Kersey 
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In Memoriam 


The Department of Elementary School 
Principals has suffered the loss of one of its 
charter members and past presidents (1936- 
37) in the sudden death of Miss Edythe J. 
Brown, South Bend, Indiana, who died from 
a heart attack early Tuesday morning, Febru- 
ary 25, while attending the twentieth anniver- 
sary meetings of the Department at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. The officers, on hearing 
of Miss Brown’s sudden death, prepared the 
following resolution to be given by Mason A. 
Stratton, past president of the Department 
(1937-38) at the Tuesday afternoon meeting: 


Life presents its hours of great enjoyment and 
likewise its periods of sorrow and tragedy. At our 
meetings here we have been associated with a 
former leader who was enjoying to the fullest, the 
fruit of her previous services to us. Last night, 
presented at our dinner as the president of our 
Department, 1936-37, this morning, Miss Edythe 
J. Brown was called from our midst by the Master Teacher to the schoolroom beyond. 

The National Department of Elementary School Principals wishes to offer this tribute 
to her memory at this meeting, directing that it be incorporated in the minutes of this 
session and copies be sent to the members of her family. 

Miss Brown’s passing completes an almost unbroken record of attendance at our 
Department meetings since its organization. As a charter member and Life Member 
of our Department she has shown her interest and devotion to the work which she so 
joyously and enthusiastically and efficiently performed. 

Those who have had the privilege and pleasure of working intimately with Miss 
Brown feel that her death is as she would have wished, for she was in the midst of her 
professional associates and attending another professional gathering. 

The officers and executive committee of the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Association regret the loss of Miss Brown and extend 
to her family and friends the deepest sympathy. 

Standing in silence, we now pay tribute to her memory. 


EDYTHE J. BROWN 


As the group stood, Vice President Wilson offered the following: 


Almighty and Everlasting God, we come at this hour with bowed heads to 
thank Thee for the life of this splendid teacher, our friend, so completely and 
so beautifully devoted to the service of childhood and so consecrated to the up- 
building of humanity. 

May the example of this teacher and leader of children serve as a divine 
inspiration and guide to each of us until the day and the hour when we, too, 
shall be called to meet the Master of all Teachers. Amen. 
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Meet U4 at Harard!! 


Fifth Annual Conference on Elementary Education 


July 7-18, 1941 


If you have ever been to one of the conferences on ele- 
mentary education, which this Department has sponsored 
for the past four summers, you will start making your plans 
immediately to attend the one this summer which will be 
held at Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, im- 
mediately following the convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Boston. If you have not been to one of 
the conferences, you should not let another one go by without 
being there. Dr. Francis T. Spaulding, dean, School of Edu- 

cation, Harvard University, chose well in selecting Dr. Wil- 

cs oy liam H. Burton to arrange for this conference. Dr. Burton 

and his very able assistant, Miss Alice B. Beal, director of 

elementary education, State Department of Education, Boston, Massachusetts, 

have planned for this conference with only one thought in mind, namely, to give 

each individual the grandest two weeks he or she has ever had—both educationally 

and socially. Come and be with us, and enjoy the good times we shall have 
together. 

The Day’s Program—Each morning from nine to ten o’clock members of 
the conference will consider the topic, “The Principal’s Use of the Workshop 
Technique,” and from ten-fifteen to eleven forty-five, a general assembly will 
be held, at which time a lecture concerning special needs of elementary school 
children either as individuals or as members of groups will be presented. On Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday afternoons from two to three o’clock, seminars will 
be held. The other afternoons have been reserved for trips and sightseeing. Three 
nights a week, the group will meet informally to discuss problems pertinent to 
elementary principals. 

The theme of the Fifth Annual Conference on Elementary Education of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals is ““Meeting the Special Needs of 
the Individual Child.”” One of the needs is to develop his interests, and the 
following speakers represent the group who are outstanding examples of the 
development of individual interests: Bradford Washburn, Director of the New 
England Museum of Natural History, who is to speak on “The Alaskan Ex- 
pedition”; Mrs. Alice Dixon Bond, book reviewer for the Boston Herald, who 
will give an illustrated lecture on New England authors; Robert B. Tristram 
Coffin, famous New England poet, who will give readings from his poems; 
James Powers, news commentator for the Boston Globe, who will speak on the 
world situation; and Dr. Payson Smith, University of Maine, whose topic is 
entitled, ““The Federal Government and Public Education.” 

So that you will have some idea of what the seminars will be like, the complete 
programs for three of them, as set up by Dr. Burton and Miss Beal, are listed 
on the opposite page. 
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CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION AND TEACHING PROCEDURES WHICH PROVIDE FOR INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES 


Chairman: Miss Marion E. Remon, Director of Elementary Education, Melrose, Massachusetts 
Monday, July 7, 2:00-3:00 


Topic: “Providing for the Mental Health of the Elementary School Child through 
Administration” 


Speaker: Miss Marion E. Remon 
Wednesday, July 9, 2:00-3:00 


Topic: “The Unit of Conduct as Provision for Individual Differences” 
Speaker: Miss Marion E. Remon 


Friday, July 11, 2:00-3:00 


Topic: “Individual Adaptation through Group Teaching and through Enrichment” 
Speaker: Miss Marion E. Remon 


Monday, July 14, 2:00-3:00 


Topic: “Organizing the Life of the School to Secure Individual Adaptation” 
Speaker: Miss Mildred March, Principal, John Ward School, Newton, Massachusetts 


Wednesday, July 16, 2:00-3:00 
Topic: “Eliminating Grade Lines in the Elementary School” 
Speaker: Miss Ellen C. Sweeney, Elementary Supervisor, New Bedford, Massachusetts 


Friday, July 18, 2:00-3:00 
Topic: “Providing for Individual Differences through the Teacher Herself” 


Speaker: Miss Mary T. Thorp, Principal, Henry Barnard School, Rhode Island College 
of Education, Providence, Rhode Island 


ADJUSTING MODERN INSTRUCTIONAL PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES TO THE RURAL SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 


Chairman; Miss Phila M. Griffin, Elementary School Agent, State Board of Education, 
Concord, New Hampshire 
Monday, July 7, 2:00-3:00 


Topic: “Introducing the Principles, the Environment and the Children” 
Speaker: Miss Phila M. Griffin 


Wednesday, July 9, 2:00-3:00 


Topic: “Facilitating the Adjustments in the One-Teacher School” 
Speaker: Miss Phila M. Griffin 


Friday, July 11, 2:00-3:00 
Topic: “Planning General Curriculum Adjustments for Rural Areas” 


Speaker: Miss Margaret Gustin, Assistant Supervisor of Rural Education, Unionville, 
Connecticut 


Monday, July 14, 2:00-3:00 
Topic: “Growing Units of Work from Rural Roots to Major Outcomes” 
Speaker: Miss Marcia A. Everett, Helping Teacher, Belvidere, New Jersey 
Wednesday, July 16, 2:00-3:00 
Topic: “Providing for Rural Children with Special Individual Needs” 
Speaker: Dr. Frank W. Cyr, Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University 
Friday, July 18, 2:00-3:00 
Topic: “Evaluating, Recording and Reporting Pupil Progress in Rural Schools” 


Speaker: Dr. Kate V. Wofford, Director, Rural Education Department, State Teachers 
College, Buffalo, New York 
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INDIVIDUALIZING PROBLEM UNITS IN ARITHMETIC 


Chairman: Dr. Guy M. Wilson, Professor of Education, Boston University School of 


Education 
Monday, July 7, 2:00-3:00 
Topic: “Criteria for Functional or Profitable Problems” 


Speaker: Dr. Guy M. Wilson 
Wednesday, July 9, 2:00-3:00 


Topic: “Weaknesses or Undesirable Effects of the Usual Text Problem” 
Speaker: Dr. R. L. Morton, Professor of Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


Friday, July 11, 2:00-3:00 
Topic: “An Approach to Functional Problems, Community Background” 


Speaker: Dr. Guy M. Wilson, assisted by Mr. Mark R. Shibles, Principal, Daniel Butler 
School, Belmont, Massachusetts 


Monday, July 14, 2:00-3:00 


Topic: “Problem Readiness Scales for Discovery of Background” 
Speaker: Dr. Guy M. Wilson, assisted by Miss Elizabeth Ray, Faulkner School, Malden, 
Massachusetts 


Wednesday, July 16, 2:00-3:00 
Topic: “At Lower Grade Levels, through Experience” 
Speaker: Dr. Guy M. Wilson, assisted by Miss Olive G. Mahoney, Building Principal, 
Cushman School, Boston, Massachusetts 
Friday, July 18, 2:00-3:00 
Topic: “At Intermediate and Upper Grade Levels” 
Speaker: Dr. Guy M. Wilson, assisted by Miss Mary A. Kett, Principal, Dwight School, 
Needham, Massachusetts 


Special Four Weeks Course for Elementary Principals—Harvard Uni- 
versity is offering a special course for elementary school principals, who wish 
to stay four weeks following the conference and earn additional credit. Principals 
taking this course will receive, including the two credits from the conference, 
enough credit so that they will be entitled to one full course of Harvard credit, 
which is the same as six or seven semester hours at other universities. Dr. Charles 
Pugsley, State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York, and Dr. William H. Burton, 
School of Education, Harvard University, are in charge. This course will deal 
with the problems of the elementary school principalship which are of particular 
concern to those enrolled. It will be entitled “Current Problems of the Elementary 
School Principal,” but the content of the course will depend in part upon the 
requests made by those attending. 

After the conference is closed, elementary principals may enter courses given 
at the Harvard Summer School and earn additional credit, if they wish to do so. 
Send your request to Dr. William H. Burton, professor of education, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, if you desire to know more about this 
fine opportunity. 

Social Affairs—Many plans are being made for the entertainment of the 
members of the conference during the two weeks. One person will have complete 
charge of planning for trips. The first meeting of the conference will be a recep- 
tion on Saturday evening, July 5, 8:15 p.m. at the Baker Library. This lovely 
affair is being sponsored by the Massachusetts Elementary Principals’ Asso- 
ciation and the Summer Session of Harvard University. 
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Credit, Registration Fee, and Housing—The course carries two units of 
credit. The registration fee of $18 will include tuition for the course, the report 
of the proceedings of the conference which will be available later, and the services 
of a physician in case of illness while in attendance at the conference. Members 
of the conference will be housed in the dormitories of the Harvard Business 
School. Housing rate, including room and meals for the two weeks, will be $28. 
The total cost for the entire conference (not including trips for sightseeing) will 
be $46 for the two weeks. 

Assignment of rooms will be made beginning Friday afternoon, July 4, at 
one o’clock in the foyer of the Baker Library, Harvard School of Business 
Administration, which is on Soldiers Field Road, about one half mile from 
Harvard Square. Reservations for the conference will also be held in the Baker 
Library starting on Friday, July 4, at one o’clock. The first meal to be served 
as part of the two weeks reservation, will be Sunday morning breakfast. 

Reservations—Over one hundred reservations have already been received at 
headquarters, and each day’s mail brings many more. Therefore, fill out the 
application blank, and send it with your $5.00 deposit to Miss Eva G. Pinkston, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Make checks payable to Har- 
vard University. 

If you find it is impossible for you to attend after you have made the $5.00 
deposit, a refund will be made if cancellation is received at Harvard University 
by July 1. 

The mailing address for people at the conference will be: Baker Library, 
Soldiers Field Station, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Complete information can be obtained by writing to the Department of Ele- 


mentary School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


(Tear here and mail) 








APPLICATION BLANK 


Fifth Annual Conference on Elementary Education 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
July 7-18, 1941 


Department of Elementary School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


I wish to become a member of this conference. 
I wish (do not wish) college credit. 
Enclosed is $5.00.* Kindly make a reservation in the dormitory for me. 


Name 





Address 











Position 





* The check should be made out to Harvard University. Mail application and check to Miss Pinkston. 
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Previews Which Neuer Reach the Papers 


There are some topics which take place among our group which are not of 
interest to others. The subject of membership is one of the most important. If 
you were at the convention at Atlantic City, then you know how proudly 
every member wore the badge which had the gold key raised from a dark blue 
background and across the bar of the key the letters D.E.S.P. The Los Angeles, 
California Elementary Principals gave the idea of the key when the convention 
met with them in 1931, and Dr. James W. Crabtree, secretary-emeritus of the 
National Education Association cleared our thinking immediately following, 
when he said, “Elementary principals do hold the key to the situation, they hold 
the key to education.” 

We are justly proud of the great number who are members of this Department 
and are delighted because of the yearly increase in membership of this fine pro- 
fessional group. The credit for this increase goes to the State Representative of 
your state, then to his co-chairmen, appointed by him. They are doing a splendid 
job in seeing that the services of this Department are told to all. 

Between now and May 15, the “Who’s Who in Elementary Education” will 
be prepared. This is the roster of our 1940-41 membership which will be pub- 
lished in the new yearbook, “Language Arts in the Elementary School.” This 
new yearbook will be off the press and ready for distribution September 15. So 
that we shall include the name of every person who wants to join, won’t each 
member please help now by reminding his neighbor to send in his dues ($3.00) 
or better still, tell your neighbor to give you his check and you send it to head- 
quarters for him. All representatives are trying so hard to reach the goal of 7000 
for this Twentieth Anniversary year. They have passed the 6000 mark. Look 
what one membership from each of you would do! Please help! ! 

If you know some principal who is not a member of this Department, won’t 
you please give him or her a special invitation to join? 

The following places have already reached a 100 percent goal. If your city, 
county, or district, needs only one or two in order to achieve this record, won’t 
you make an extra effort to add that name to this list of 100 percent records: 
Arizona: Flagstaff and Coconino County; ARKANSAS: Ft. Smith; CALIFoRNIA: 
Petaluma and San Gabriel; Cotorapo: Boulder and Denver; Dist. or Co- 
LUMBIA: 7th Dist.; FLormpa: Key West; Grorc1a: Atlanta, Glynn County; 
IttiNots: Dist. 75, Evanston; INDIANA: Evansville; KANsAs: Kansas City, 
Pittsburg, Salina; MAssAcHuseETTs: Everett, Melrose, Norwood and Swamp- 
scott; Micu1can: Grosse Pointe, Hazel Park and Holland; Mississtpp1: Merid- 
ian; NEBRASKA: Broken Bow; New York: Batavia, Gloversville, Great Neck, 
Mt. Vernon, Milton and Troy; NortH Dakota: Fargo; Onto: Lakewood and 
Parma; OKLAHOMA: Bristow, El Reno and Muskogee; PENNSYLVANIA: Indiana 
and Upper Darby; and Vircinia: Lynchburg. 

The above places are the ones about which we know. If you know of any other 
cities, counties, or districts, which are 100 percent, please send the information 
to headquarters. 
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What’s Happening!! 


* Joy Elmer Morgan, editor, Na- 
tional Education Association Journal, 
was one of the national figures to re- 
ceive an honorary doctor’s degree at 
Boston University’s Annual Founders 
Day Convocation, March 13, 1941, 
which was held in Trinity Church, 
Copley Square, Boston, Massachusetts. 
This anniversary falls midway between 
several significant anniversaries in the 
history of printing. 


* The city of Bristol, Connecticut, 
realizes how very important it is for 
principals to attend the conventions, 
therefore, it paid the way for all ele- 
mentary school principals and the as- 
sistant superintendent to be at the At- 
lantic City convention, February 22-27, 
1941. This gesture shows a really pro- 
fessional spirit among the citizens of 
Bristol. 


* The Cleveland, Ohio, Elementary 
Principals’ Club held its monthly din- 
ner meeting in the ballroom of Hotel 
Cleveland, Wednesday, February 19, 
1941, at 6:30 p.m. Members of the 
Ohio Teachers’ Retirement Board were 
the guests. The subject for discussion 
was “The Future of the Teacher Re- 
tirement System.” This bit of news was 
sent to headquarters by Edna Morgan. 


* Under the splendid leadership of 
Leslie L. Norton, principal, Alcott 
School, Chanute, Kansas, the first issue 
of the Kansas Elementary Principal 
has been prepared. This attractively 
printed eight page bulletin shows the 
fine efforts being put forth by the Kan- 
sas Elementary School Principals’ As- 
sociation. Headquarters hopes that 
those state associations which do not 
publish a bulletin for their members, 


will do so, for this is one medium 
through which the elementary princi- 
pals of the state can be drawn more 
closely together. 


* The twelfth annual school admin- 
istrators’ conference at Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee, will consist 
of a series of forums, and will be held 
June 19, 20, and 21, 1941. The theme 
for these forum discussions will be Edu- 
cational Leadership in the Present 
Emergency. 

City and county superintendents, 
high school and elementary school prin- 
cipals, supervisors of instruction, offi- 
cials in state departments of education, 
and other types of school executives 
and all interested teachers in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools are invited 
to attend this conference and partici- 
pate in these forum discussions. 

For further information write Dennis 
H. Cooke, Peabody College. 


* Volume I, Number 1 of Lincoln 
News, published by Lincoln School, 
Alton, Tlinois, was issued in December, 
and a copy was sent to headquarters 
by the principal, Helen A. Mack. The 
editors of this new newspaper are to be 
congratulated on preparing such a fine 
issue. Headquarters wishes for them 
much success with future numbers. 


* The Fort Smith, Arkansas, Elemen- 
tary School Principals’ Round Table 
was reorganized recently. C. E. Beard 
was reelected president, and Mollie 
Williams, was again chosen to be the 
secretary. 


* If your club is doing some out- 
standing piece of work, be sure to let 
Headquarters know about it. 
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Report of the 1941 Yearbook 


Jess S. Hudson, Principal, Springdale School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
Chairman 


In 1938 the Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals published its Seventeenth Yearbook under the title 
of Newer Practices in Reading in the Elementary 
School. This was the first year that a yearbook of this 
Department had dealt with a single specific area of 
the curriculum. This yearbook was unusually well re- 
ceived not only by the elementary school principals who 
were members of this Department, but by the profes- 
sion at large. Evidence of the excellent reception given 
to the yearbook on reading was the unusually large 
distribution that was made of it; the interest that was 
manifested in it by superintendents and supervisors of 
instruction who bought it and made it available for 
JESS S. HUDSON their teachers; the large number of copies that were 
used in study groups; and the large numbers that 
went into college and university libraries. In many instances it was adopted 
for use in college classes. 

This fine reception, together with the feeling that we should supplement the 
book by treatment of the other phases of the language arts, stimulated the 
Executive Committee of the Department and the Editorial Committee to plan 
another yearbook to be called Language Arts in the Elementary School, the latter 
to be a supplement to, and a companion volume of, the yearbook on reading. 

The importance of continued and further consideration of the language arts 
as a fundamental and basic phase of human experience hardly needs to be 
emphasized. Neither do we feel the necessity of justifying the place of the 
language arts in the school curriculum and the importance of developing on the 
part of the child, skill in all phases of oral and written expression in order that 
he may adequately and satisfyingly engage in those activities which make him 
a social being. The Editorial Committee justifies its decision to offer additional 
material on the teaching of language arts only on the basis of an apparent need 
for such material in the light of the present achievements of boys and girls in 
this curriculum area. 

The Committee recognizes the already large mass of literature that pertains 
to this phase of the curriculum. No other phase has been given so much attention 
and study. In no other area of the curriculum has there been so much research, 
and so many books and articles published. Yet in general the teaching is poor, 
if we accept pupil accomplishment as a measure of teaching. As evidence, note 
these facts in regard to reading which are quoted from the Seventeenth Yearbook 
of this Department:* 

1. Approximately one fourth of all failures in our elementary schools are due to reading. 


2. From 10 to 40 percent of the children in the first grade fail to be promoted. 
3. Reading accounts for 99 percent of the failures in Grade I, in city school systems. 








* For the studies from which these facts are taken see: Seventeenth Yearbook, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Newer Practices in Reading in the Elementary School, 1938. p. 236. 
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4. A large percent of the retarded readers (80 percent in one study at the intermediate-grade 
level) have normal or superior intelligence. 

5. From 8 to 15 percent of the school population is characterized by varying degrees of 
reading disability. 

6. Both the native and the developed reading tastes of most high-school pupils are at a 
relatively low level. According to one study, only 5 percent of such pupils read magazines, 
and the better magazines are absent from the list of those read. 

7. More than half of our college students do no optional reading of books; 16 percent 
occasionally read newspapers and magazines. 


In the field of oral and written composition we hardly have a comparable 
set of studies and figures, yet a most casual observation convinces us that ac- 
complishment in these phases of the language arts is disappointingly low. As 
far as the teaching of language itself is concerned, we see much misplaced empha- 
sis. Many language teaching programs deal almost entirely with the technical 
aspects of language, giving little attention to the matter of full and free expres- 
sion. In many teaching programs we see an almost complete neglect of the lan- 
guage activities most commonly used in life. 

Therefore, in view of the present level of proficiency with which children are 
able to engage in the various language arts activities, the Editorial Committee 
makes no apology for adding this yearbook to the large mass of literature that 
has already been written. 

The yearbook, Language Arts in the Elementary School, will be composed of 
eight chapters: (1) The Nature and Scope of the Language Arts Program, (2) 
Oral Language, (3) Written Language, (4) Reading, (5) Handwriting, (6) 
Spelling, (7) Activities Involving a Variety of Language Arts, and (8) General 
Administrative and Supervisory Practices. 

On first appearance the chapter titles may seem to indicate a compartmental- 
ized program, but no such implication is intended. Chapter organization under 
the titles given is a more or less mechanical device to place together articles which 
emphasize the same phases of the language arts. Throughout this yearbook, 
emphasis is placed upon giving children experience in the use of language skills 
in a variety of life-like situations. 

Among the contributors will be found Paul McKee of Colorado State College 
of Education, who prepared the first chapter on “The Nature and Scope of the 
Language Arts Program;”’ James Fitzgerald of Fordham University; Arthur I. 
Gates of Teachers College, Columbia University; Clifford Woody of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Luella Cole of the University of California; Gertrude Hil- 
dreth of Teachers College, Columbia University; J. Murray Lee of Washington 
State College (with Dorris Lee); and principals, supervisors, and teachers. 

As chairman of the Committee, I wish to express my appreciation to the many 
principals, teachers, supervisors, and professors of education who contributed 
articles from which those to appear in the yearbook have been selected; to Miss 
Eva G. Pinkston, Executive Secretary of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, for her constant leadership and inspiration; to Dr. Richard R. Foster, 
Assistant Director of Research of the National Education Association, for his 
untiring efforts to help the Committee improve the quality of the yearbook; to 
Miss Cecelia Galvin of Indianapolis, Indiana, immediate past chairman of the 
Yearbook Committee, and to Miss Nellie V. Lind, Denver, Colorado, and Dr. 
Walter Jacob, Jr., Jersey City, New Jersey, members of the present committee. 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT 


Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 22-27, 1941 


It was in the beautiful Rose Room, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, that the 
two general sessions of the Department of Elementary School Principals were held on Monday 
and Tuesday afternoons, February 24 and 25 respectively. Each meeting was attended by 
more than five hundred elementary school principals, superintendents, supervisors, college 
professors, and teachers. Because of the illness of the president, Isabel Tucker, St. Louis, 
Missouri, the first vice president, Irvin A. Wilson, Chicago, Illinois, presided. As is the custom 
of the Department, the meetings were opened with community singing, led by James Cullen, 
Atlantic City, with Bert Estlow, Atlantic City, accompanist. The Department is most appre- 
ciative of the fine contribution which was made by these two artists. 

On Tuesday afternoon, immediately following the community singing, Mr. Wilson recognized 
Mason A. Stratton, Atlantic City, who read a tribute to Edythe J. Brown, past president of 
the Department, 1936-37, whose sudden death had occurred that morning while she was in 
Atlantic City attending the convention. This tribute appears on page 175 of this bulletin. 

The topics and speakers for the general sessions were as follows: 


First Session—Monday, February 24, Rose Room, Traymore Hotel, 2:00 p.m. 
Irvin A. Wilson, First Vice President, Presiding 
National Defense and the Elementary School 
CoMMUNITY SINGING 
James Cullen, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Leader 
Bert Estlow, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Pianist 
REPORTS 
Editorial Committee 
Jess S. Hudson, Principal, Springdale School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Chairman 
Conference on Elementary Education 
Alice B. Beal, Director of Elementary Education, State Department of Education, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 
The Right Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, Foreign Service School, Georgetown University. 
Washington, D. C. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE As It RELATES TO THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Carleton W. Washburne, Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 
DISCUSSION FROM THE FLOOR 


Second Session—Tuesday, February 25, Rose Room, Traymore Hotel, 2:00 p.m. 
Irvin A. Wilson, First Vice President, Presiding 
Does Our Present Curriculum Fit the Needs of the Elementary School? 
COMMUNITY SINGING 
James Cullen, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Leader 
Bert Estlow, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Pianist 
Open ForuM 
Leader: Leo J. Brueckner, Professor of Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 
Panel Members: 
Jennie Wahlert, District Principal, St. Louis, Missouri 
Edwin H. Reeder, Professor of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
Alice K. Liveright, Principal, Logan Demonstration School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Dorris May Lee, Pullman, Washington, Author of “Importance of Reading for 
Achieving” and co-author of “The Child and His Curriculum.” 
DISCUSSION FROM THE FLOOR 
Social Affairs 


Tea—The lovely reception rooms of the Crane National Exhibit Building were placed at 
the disposal of the hospitality committee to be used as headquarters for all elementary princi- 
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pals. Ralph Scull, who is in charge of the Crane National Exhibit, very graciously made 
arrangements for tea to be served on Sunday, Tuesday, and Wednesday afternoons, Through 
the courtesy of Mr. Scull, the Crane Building has, over a period of years, become known as 
headquarters for the Department of Elementary School Principals, when meeting in Atlantic 
City. Several hundred principals took advantage of this opportunity to meet their friends and 
to enjoy the genial hospitality of the Atlantic City and New Jersey principals. 

Breakfast—The first official gathering of the Department of Elementary School Principals 
at its Twentieth Anniversary celebration took place in the form of a breakfast on Monday 
morning, February 24, Belvedere Room, Traymore Hotel. Among the one hundred sixty-one 
persons who attended, three charter members were present. They were—Elizabeth R. 
McCormick, Superior, Wisconsin, Edythe J. Brown, South Bend, Indiana, and Herbert C. 
Hansen, Chicago, Illinois. 

After an enjoyable meal, which had been arranged by Ethel C. Hammell and Mabel C. 
Castle, Atlantic City, the presiding officer, Irvin A. Wilson, Chicago, Illinois, asked Robert 
H. Edgar, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to lead the group in singing “Happy Birthday To Us,” 
in honor of the completion of twenty years of achievement and growth of the Department. 

Mr. Wilson read a telegram received from President Isabel Tucker, St. Louis, Missouri, 
expressing deep regret at her inability to attend the convention and wishing for all a most 
pleasant time. At the suggestion of Mrs. A. Virginia Adams, Vineland, New Jersey, the group 
asked that a telegram be sent to Miss Tucker immediately following the breakfast, expressing 
a sincere wish for her complete and speedy recovery. Mr. Wilson also read the congratulatory 
message and letter which had been received from Cassie F. Roys, Omaha, Nebraska, and 
Marjorie Walters, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, respectively, members of the executive family who 
had found it impossible to attend the convention. Letters received from charter members 
of the Department, Emma O. Smith, Macon, Georgia, and M. Emma Brookes, Cleveland, 
Ohio, were also read. 

Those who had made the excellent arrangements for this social affair were then introduced. 
Mason A. Stratton, Atlantic City, welcomed all visiting principals and told about the plans 
which had been made for the week. Alice B. Beal, director of elementary education, State 
Department of Education, Boston, Massachusetts, and co-chairman of arrangements for the 
Fifth Annual Conference on Elementary Education, which this Department is sponsoring at 
Harvard University, July 7-18, 1941, invited all to attend the conference and gave a brief 
outline of the highlights of this two weeks’ course. Margaret J. Davison, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, extended a most cordial invitation to all to come to Boston during the convention 
of the National Education Association. Jess S. Hudson, Tulsa, Oklahoma, and chairman of 
the 1941 Editorial Committee, briefly outlined the forthcoming yearbook on “Language Arts 
in the Elementary School.” The executive secretary of the Department gave a few announce- 
ments pertaining to the plans for the week. 

This delightful breakfast group found it hard to leave and attend those meetings scheduled. 

Banquet—No lovelier picture has ever been seen than the one which greeted the vision of 
those who entered the ballroom of the Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Monday 
evening, February 24, 6 p.m. In the center of each table was a vase of red, white, and blue 
flowers. To complete the picture at the speakers’ table were several larger bouquets of the 
same kind of lovely blossoms, which blended beautifully with the lighted pastel candles. 

Irvin A. Wilson, first vice president, presided and asked Dr. Joseph Rosier, president, 
Fairmont State Teachers College, Fairmont, West Virginia, to give the blessing, after 
which four hundred and ninety-five principals and their friends sat down to a most delicious 
meal. Illuminated desserts were served, as the group listened to “America the Beautiful.” 
An artistically decorated birthday cake with twenty lighted candles followed, as the banquet 
hall rang with music of “Happy Birthday.” Just before the introduction of guests, and 
the entertainment for the evening began, a brief period of community singing was led by 
James Cullen, Atlantic City. This was concluded by all standing and singing “The Star 
Spangled Banner” as they faced six beautiful American flags waving before them. 

In celebration of this Twentieth Anniversary of the organization of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, all past presidents were special honor guests at this semi-annual 
banquet. Those present were: Leonard Power, 1921-22, Worth McClure, 1922-23, Eva G. 
Pinkston, 1928-29, Herbert C. Hansen, 1929-30, Elizabeth R. McCormick, 1932-33, Aaron 
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Kline, 1933-34, Edythe J. Brown, 1936-37, Mason A. Stratton, 1937-38, and Irvin A. Wilson, 
1939-40. Among the honor guests was William P. Burris, in whose class at the University 
of Chicago, the idea of a National Department was originated. 

After introducing the guests at the speakers’ table, Mr. Wilson presented Homer W. 
Anderson, superintendent of schools, St. Louis, Missouri, who extended greetings to all 
those assembled. This greeting can be found on page 159 of this bulletin. 

Albert L. Hartman, president, New Jersey Elementary Principals’ Association, extended 
a welcome to all, and presented (to Mr. Wilson, for the president, Isabel Tucker) a 
beautiful bowl, which was given with the compliments of the Lenox Pottery Company, 
Trenton, in celebration of the Twentieth Anniversary. 

The evening’s program was concluded with a skit entitled “Education’s Album” which 
gave a panoramic view of the-troubles, tribulations, as well as the successes through which 
education has passed during these twenty years of the organization. The play showed that 
children’s teachers go through just as many stages of growth as do the pupils. It traced 
the activities of teachers through the era of graphs, charts, and “probability curves” into 
a period of faculty meetings to mull over behavior problems and character training, then 
to the rise of the P.T.A. The “egg crate stage” of activity programs followed, and the 
scenes ended with a living picture of the principal’s office as it is today. 

The authors of this skit were: Francis H. Budd, Newark, George I. Brinkerhoff, Newark, 
James R. Floyd, Plainfield, Albert L. Hartman, Montclair, Walter Jacob, Jr., Jersey City, 
Mason A. Stratton, Atlantic City and Eva G. Pinkston, Washington, D. C. 

The splendid production was due to the untiring efforts of Ralph C. McConnell, Atlantic 
City, Mrs. A. Virginia Adams, Vineland, and their helpers. Principals and teachers of 
New Jersey made up the fine cast, with Robert H. Edgar, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, lending 
much to the success of the program as the narrator. 

The officers and members of the Department of Elementary School Principals are indeed 
grateful to the New Jersey and Atlantic City principals for making possible one of the 
very loveliest banquets which it has ever enjoyed. Appreciation is expressed to the members 
of the committee on arrangements, namely, Margaret Buchanan, Edyth J. Bateman, Atlantic 
City, Mrs. Mary V. Peters, Ventnor City, Mrs. Helen C. Brearley, Princeton, Albert L. 
Hartman, Montclair, and Mason A. Stratton, Atlantic City. Our hats are off to these people! ! 


Executive Meeting, Sunday, February 23, 1941 


On Sunday, February 23, the officers and executive committee met in the Club Room, 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey. The roll call showed the following present: 
Irvin A. Wilson, first vice president; Lester J. Nielson, third vice president; Laura E. 
Kellar, fourth vice president; Mrs. Florine H. Elrey, fifth vice president; Arnold Gregory, 
Sarah L. Young, Elizabeth R. Malcolm, and Robert H. Edgar, executive committee members; 
Herbert C. Hansen, director, Life Membership Division; Mason A. Stratton, director, 
Professional Relations Division; and Eva G. Pinkston, executive secretary. At the request 
of the executive committee members of the Editorial Committee were invited to be 
present and to report the progress on the forthcoming issues of the yearbook. The following 
members attended: Jess S. Hudson, chairman of the 1941 yearbook; Nellie V. Lind, chairman 
of the 1942 yearbook; Walter Jacob, Jr., chairman of the 1943 yearbook; Mata V. Bear, 
chairman of the 1944 yearbook; and Richard R. Foster, assistant director of research, 
National Education Association. 

In the absence of President Isabel Tucker, Mr. Wilson presided and called the meeting to 
order. Letters and telegrams were read from those persons of the official family who 
found it impossible to be present at this mid-winter meeting. A motion was made by 
Mr. Nielson, seconded by Miss Malcolm, that the secretary be instructed to reply to the 
lovely telegram received from President Isabel Tucker, who was absent from the meeting 
on account of illness, expressing regret on her inability to be present and wishing for her 
a speedy recovery. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Mrs. Elrey, that the secretary be 
instructed to send a letter to Cassie F. Roys, director, Certification Division; and Marjorie 
Walters, second vice president, expressing regret that they did not find it possible to attend 
the convention. Motion carried. 
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A motion was made by Mr. Stratton, seconded by Miss Kellar, that a letter of sympathy 
be sent to Ann Troy, Nutley, New Jersey, member of the Atlantic City and New Jersey 
Hospitality Committee, who was confined to the hospital due to a recent automobile 
accident. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Miss Young, seconded by Mr. Stratton, that the reading of the 
Milwaukee minutes be dispensed with, since a copy had been sent to each officer for approval 
and had been printed in the October, 1940, issue of The National Elementary Principal. 
Motion carried. 

Mr. Wilson asked the members of the Editorial Committee to tell the group about the 
plans for the next few yearbooks of the Department. Mr. Hudson presented in detail 
the proposed outline of contents for the 1941 yearbook, “Language Arts in the Elementary 
School.” This yearbook will be published this coming summer and will be ready for dis- 
tribution in September. A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Mr. Edgar that 
a vote of appreciation be extended to Mr. Hudson, for the splendid presentation of this 
yearbook, and for the untiring efforts which he and his co-workers have put forth during 
his three years on the Editorial Committee and especially during his last year as chairman 
of the committee. Motion carried. 

Miss Lind reported the progress made on the 1942 yearbook, which will be on the subject 
of “In-Service Training of School Personnel.” At this early date, the committee has received 
56 replies from the recent letter asking for contributions, which was sent to members wf the 
Department and to superintendents in large city schools. It is believed that this subject 
will prove to be a very popular one. 

The committee has not chosen a definite topic for the 1943 yearbook, but Dr. Jacob 
presented to the group the tentative ideas which the committee wishes to develop, and 
received several helpful suggestions from the members present. 

Miss Bear gave two or three suggested topics for the 1944 yearbook, but no definite 
subject has yet been chosen. 

The Editorial Committee made the following recommendations: (1). That the cover 
of the yearbook carry a different color from the one which it has carried for the past 
nineteen years; and (2) That the study guides be discontinued. Much discussion was carried 
on pertaining to these two recommendations. A motion was made by Mr. Gregory, seconded 
by Miss Kellar, that action on these two problems be deferred until the Monday morning 
meeting. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Miss Malcolm, seconded by Miss Young, that the meeting be 
recessed until Monday, February 24, 9 a.m. Motion carried. 


Executive Meeting, Monday, February 24, 1941 


The following officers and executive committee members convened in the Club Room, 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Monday, February 24 at 9 a.m. Irvin A. 
Wilson, first vice president; Lester J. Nielson, third vice president; Laura E. Kellar, fourth 
vice president; Mrs. Florine H. Elrey, fifth vice president; Arnold Gregory, Sarah L. 
Young, Elizabeth R. Malcolm, and Robert H. Edgar, executive committee members; 
Herbert C. Hansen, director, Life Membership Division; Mason A. Stratton, director, 
Professional Relations Division; and Eva G. Pinkston, executive secretary. Mr. Wilson 
presided in the absence of the president, Isabel Tucker. 

Margaret J. Davison, Springfield, Massachusetts, had been invited to appear before the 
executive committee and to represent the Massachusetts people in making plans for the 
meeting of the Department of Elementary School Principals while in Boston next summer. 
Tentative plans for the breakfast, banquet, and two afternoon sessions of the Department were 
set up. 

The advantages and disadvantages of changing the color of the yearbook cover were again 
discussed at length. Since a precedent of a brown cover had been established, a motion was 
made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Mr. Nielson, that the Department continue to use the 
same color for the cover on the forthcoming yearbook. Motion carried. A motion was made 
by Miss Kellar, seconded by Miss Malcolm that this be the consensus of opinion of the 
officers for the next five-year period. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Nielson, seconded by Miss Young, that the Editorial Committee 
be requested to continue preparing study guides for the yearbooks of this Department. 
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Motion carried. Jess S. Hudson, chairman of the 1941 yearbook, who had been invited to be 
present at this meeting, asked that those present study carefully the previous study guides 
and offer any suggestions as to ways in which such a publication can be made more valuable to 
the members of the Department. 

A motion was made by Mr. Edgar, seconded by Miss Young, that the executive secretary 
be directed to call to the attention of incoming members of the Editorial Committee that a 
study guide is to be prepared for each yearbook and that the form of the outline is their 
own responsibility. Motion carried. 

The executive secretary presented a detailed report of the accomplishments and problems 
of the Department to each officer. The group discussed quite thoroughly the accomplishments 
up to the present, the plans for the future, and the problems confronting the Department. 

A motion was made by Miss Kellar, seconded by Mr. Edgar, that the report of the com- 
mittee on the study of community relationships be published, when it is completed, and be 
given to members of the Department as an added service during the next membership year, 
Motion carried. 

Plans for interesting more principals in becoming members of the Department were dis- 
cussed. It was recommended that the headquarters office prepare for next year the enrollment 
leaflet on the services of the Department. It was believed that such a leaflet would help in 
placing the National Department before more of the elementary principals of the United States. 

A motion was made by Mr. Gregory, seconded by Mr. Hansen, that the executive secretary 
be instructed to send a letter to all past presidents, who were not at the Atlantic City meeting, 
expressing sincere regret that they were unable to be present at this convention. Motion carried. 

It was recommended that the executive secretary of this Department confer with S. D. 
Shankland, executive secretary, American Association of School Administrators, and see if 
any plans could be arranged whereby the programs pertaining to elementary education could 
be scheduled so that they would not conflict with those of our Department. If such arrange- 
ments could be made, the principals could attend both sessions. 

A motion was made by Miss Young, seconded by Mr. Stratton, that a vote of thanks be 
extended to Mr. Shankland and his chief assistant, Gladys Harlow, for extending to the 
Department of Elementary School Principals the invitation to meet with them at their con- 
vention and for making such perfect arrangements for all events. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Stratton, seconded by Mr. Hansen, that the meeting be recessed 
until Tuesday, February 25, 9 a.m. Motion carried. 


Executive Meeting, Tuesday, February 25, 1941 


The last session of the officers and executive committee was held on Tuesday morning, 
February 25, in the Radio Room, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey. The meeting 
was called to order at 9 a. m. by Irvin A. Wilson, first vice president. Other members 
present were: Lester J. Nielson, third vice president; Laura E. Kellar, fourth vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. Florine H. Elrey, fifth vice president; Arnold Gregory, Sarah L. Young, Elizabeth 
R. Malcolm, Robert H. Edgar, executive committee members; Herbert C. Hansen, director, 
Life Membership Division; Mason A. Stratton, director, Professional Relations Division; 
and Eva G. Pinkston, executive secretary. 

The discussion of the executive secretary’s report was continued. Due to increased cost 
of printing a motion was made by Mr. Gregory, seconded by Miss Kellar, that the Edi- 
torial Committee be requested to limit, as soon as it is possible, the yearbook to not more 
than 448 pages. Motion carried. 

It was recommended that the National Department do all it can to give support to any 
state group holding conferences for elementary principals. 

A motion was made by Mrs. Elrey, seconded by Mr. Gregory that the quotas for mem- 
bers be set for next year by adding a five percent increase to those states with 300 or 
more members and a ten percent increase to all others. Motion carried. 

Suggestions were made for the Boston meeting. 

A motion was made by Mr. Stratton, seconded by Mrs. Elrey that a committee of two 
be appointed to prepare a resolution of respect on the death of Edythe J. Brown, presi- 
dent, 1936-37, who had suffered a heart attack and passed away at 7:20 that morning; this 
resolution to be read at the Tuesday afternoon meeting; a copy to be sent to the bereaved 
family } and a copy entered in the records of this Department. Motion carried. A copy 
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of this resolution may be found on page 175 of this bulletin. Mr. Wilson appointed Mr. 
Stratton and Miss Kellar to prepare this tribute to Miss Brown. 

A motion was made by Miss Malcolm, seconded by Mr. Nielson that appreciation be 
expressed to the Atlantic City and New Jersey people for making possible such a splendid 
convention. Motion carried. 

Appreciation was extended to Mr. Wilson for acting as the presiding officer in the 
absence of Isabel Tucker, president. 

A motion was made by Mr. Edgar, seconded by Miss Malcolm, that a vote of thanks 
be extended to Miss Pinkston for the splendid work she has done in carrying on the 
work of the Department. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Gregory, seconded by Mrs. Elrey that Ralph Scull, of the 
Crane National Exhibit, be sent a letter of appreciation for allowing the Department 
of Elementary School Principals to use the lovely reception rooms of the Crane Building 
as headquarters during the convention and for having his staff serve tea to all elementary 
principals Sunday, Tuesday, and Wednesday afternoons. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mrs. Elrey, seconded by Mr. Edgar, that the meeting adjourn. 
Motion carried. 


Representatives’ Luncheon, Wednesday, February 26, 1941 


The activities of the week for the Department were culminated with a delightful luncheon 
for all city, county, district, and state representatives. Those who came to discuss plans 
for the advancement of the organization were: Robert H. Edgar, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. Florine H. Elrey, Mamaroneck, New York; Mrs. Edna Erwin, Tampa, Florida; 
T. Russell Frank, Abington, Pennsylvania; Caro M. Gray, Bristol, Connecticut; Herbert C. 
Hansen, Chicago, Illinois; Jess S. Hudson, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Edith Isakson, Omaha, 
Nebraska; Laura E. Kellar, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Mary Lawlor, Syracuse, New York; 
Nellie Lind, Denver, Colorado; Ralph McConnell, Atlantic City, New Jersey; Henrietta 
McKinsey, Ashtabula, Ohio; Elizabeth R. Malcolm, New Haven, Connecticut; J. E. Miller, 
Washington, North Carolina; Mrs. Hazel S. Mowry, South Charleston, West Virginia; Lester 
J. Nielson, Salt Lake City, Utah; John Paynter, Wichita, Kansas; Eva G. Pinkston, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; M. Elizabeth Remster, Alloway, New Jersey; Mrs. Anna Rose, Chevy Chase, 
Maryland; Frances Rosen, East Aurora, New York; Deborah Shaner, Burlington, New 
Jersey; Myrtle H. Simons, Burlington, New Jersey; Ella Smallenburg, Buffalo, New York; 
Mason A. Stratton, Atlantic City, New Jersey; E. L. Turnbaugh, Irvington, New Jersey; 
Paul Wamsley, Buffalo, New York; Anna Williamson and Edith Williamson, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Irvin A. Wilson, Chicago, Illinois; Rachael E. Wilson, Huntington, West 
Virginia; Charles L. Worth, Lambertville, New Jersey; and Sarah L. Young, Oakland, 
California. 

At this informal luncheon everyone had an opportunity to get better acquainted with 
the others present and to enjoy a delicious meal. Mr. Wilson presided. 

These fine people, who were all representing their own groups in making contact with 
the national office, came together for the purpose of discussing the ways that the De- 
partment can render the fullest amount of service possible to the principals throughout the 
country. Mr. Wilson said that the officers of the Department feel very humble when they 
think of the fine record that has come down through the years and of the many people who 
have given of their services in promoting the importance of the elementary principalship, 
and that because of the efforts of these fine people, the membership in the department 
has continued to increase. 

Miss Pinkston thanked all those who had taken time from this busy convention to 
attend this meeting and expressed appreciation for the splendid cooperation which they 
had given headquarters. She asked that each one let her know what headquarters can 
do to help in creating the interest of elementary principals everywhere for the Department. 

The group discussed the different organization set ups of the various states and many 
ideas were exchanged as to what is being done to promote the great work of the elementary 
principalship. Each person felt that he or she had gained much help and resolved to go 


home and let all principals know about the helps and services of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. 


Meeting adjourned at 3 p. m. Respectfully submitted, 


Eva G. Prnxston, Executive Secretary 
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Your Bookshelf 


The second revision of Health Education 
has been prepared and is now available from 
the National Education Association. This new 
book is a guide for teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools and institutions for 
teacher education. It has never been the pur- 
pose of this report to provide a single-minded 
statement regarding health education; the 
aim in all editions has been to supply from 
numerous sources an authoritative compila- 
tion of technical education. 

The first edition of Health Education was 
published in 1924 and it was revised in 1930. 
This 1941 edition is proving to be just as 
fine as the previous books. 


* ? * 


Marriage and home life require forbear- 
ance, mutual respect and obedience to cer- 
tain laws. Some sort of control in the training 
of young people must prepare them for the 
management of a home. This is the opinion 
of the Commission on Education for Family 
Life which prepared the 1941 Yearbook of 
the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Education for Family Life. 

President Aurelia Henry Reinhardt of Mills 
College, California, says, “We educators have 
a simple faith. All problems have a root in 
human character and intelligence. The Amer- 
ican home, and the American school, if they 
are rightly adjusted one to the other and to 
the actualities of the time, both insure the 
safety of the children of our land and the 
preservation of free institutions. This country 
has had faith that its educators were right, 
and that in the two institutions of home and 
school is the substitute for power politics 
and military violence.” 

Education for Family Life is dedicated to 
clarifying this faith and applying it to the 
school and home of today. A copy of this 
splendid new book should be in the library 
of every parent, teacher, and principal. 


7 2), 2 


For both pupil and teacher, health educa- 
tion is one of the most enjoyable and profit- 
able of all school activities. Good teaching 
methods develop in the classroom. The 
Health-Safety-Growth Series, by Turner, 
Burton, and Curl, consist of books for pupils 
and furnishes reference and guidance for the 
pupil’s part in health education. The separate 
Teacher’s Guide reflects the complete pro- 


gram in terms of home and school responsi- 
bilities. The series teaches health, not for 
school only, but for the twenty-four hours of 
every day. It shows pupils that health js 
fun; that it is their personal business; and 
that it will serve them well at all times and 
in all places. Included in this series are: Gain- 
ing Health, Cleanliness and Health Protection, 
Working for Community Health, and Build- 
ing Healthy Bodies. These splendid new books 
have been published by D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 


x * * 


In speaking of dictionaries, let us tell you 
of two books which have just been published: 

Thorndike Century Senior Dictionary, 
Scott, Foresman and Company, is simpler and 
more practical for everyday use, as well as 
authoritative. To assure accuracy, authori- 
tativeness, and the latest in language scholar- 
ship in this dictionary, Dr. Thorndike en- 
listed the services of twenty-eight leading 
linguistic, phonetic, and dictionary-making 
scholars. 

Correct Spelling with Dictionary Study, 
by Taylor, Gilmartin and Boylan, is a seven 
book series, prepared for grades two to eight. 
It has been based on careful scientific research 
and ten years’ practical classroom experimen- 
tation. All three authors are practical school- 
men with elementary and supervisory experi- 
ence. Each of them has written other suc- 
cessful elementary school textbooks in the 
language arts. 

Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc., New 
York, has published this series. 


+ * @ 


Education in the Territories and Outlying 
Possessions by Charles F. Reid, gives the 
history of American interest in the follow- 
ing areas: Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, Panama Canal 
Zone, and Virgin Islands. It describes the 
races, cultures, governments; and the social, 
economic, and political conditions prevailing 
therein. It points out how these complex 
forces have influenced—both directly and 
indirectly—the public and private school 
systems. The study should be invaluable to 
principals, supervisors, and classroom teach- 
ers. Copies may be obtained from the Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 
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A Special Invitation 
to become 
A Life Member 


of the 


Department of Elementary School Principals 


Professional Spirit—A great deal of‘ the joy of life consists in doing 
everything one attempts to the best of his ability. There is a sense of satisfaction 
and a pride in such work—a work which is rounded, full, exact, and complete. 
A life membership in the Department of Elementary School Principals tends 
to give this satisfaction, for it strengthens the bonds of interest, pride, loyalty, 
and active service. It provides an opportunity to grow professionally, advance 
educational standards, and to establish and maintain helpful, friendly relation- 
ships. Life Membership furnishes a bulwark for protecting, perpetuating, and 
guiding the advancement of the elementary school principalship. 


The Permanent Fund—tThe income from the $50.00 Life Membership 
Fee is added to the permanent fund of the Department. This procedure is 
followed in order to place the Department on a more solid foundation for future 
development. 


Advantages Received—A life membership in the Department gives the 
member all the rights and privileges of active membership throughout life, and 
does away with further payment of dues. It furnishes him the bulletin—The 
National Elementary Principal—which is published in October, December, 
February, April, and June, and the Yearbook. These publications constitute 
the foundation for a professional library and means of professional growth. 


Enlist Now—Payments may be made in full or in deferred payments of 
$5.00 or $10.00 per year. A gold key, pin, or button and a life membership 
certificate will be sent to you immediately upon receipt of application. 

If you wish to become a life member, you may do so by sending $2.00 to 
be applied to the $3.00 you have already sent for your membership this year. 
This $5.00 will constitute your first payment and the second payment will not 
be due until 1941-42. 

HERBERT C. HANSEN, Director 
Life Membership Division. 


Department of Elementary School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Your personal powers are made up chiefly 
of principles, ideals, desires, and resolutions. 
The specific way in which you use these powers 
in your daily life largely determines your de- 
gree of success. Give earnest attention to these 
vital things, apply them intelligently, and you 
will go forward to inevitable achievement. 
Success will be yours precisely in the degree 
that you use your powers aright. 

Apply great abilities to small things and 
the results will be small. Apply small abilities 
to great things and the results will be better. 
But apply great abilities to great things and 
the results will be great. 

—Grenville Kleiser 
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The second revision of Health Education 
has been prepared and is now available from 
the National Education Association. This new 
book is a guide for teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools and institutions for 
teacher education. It has never been the pur- 
pose of this report to provide a single-minded 
statement regarding health education; the 
aim in all editions has been to supply from 
numerous sources an authoritative compila- 
tion of technical education. 

The first edition of Health Education was 
published in 1924 and it was revised in 1930. 
This 1941 edition is proving to be just as 
fine as the previous books. 
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Marriage and home life require forbear- 
ance, mutual respect and obedience to cer- 
tain laws. Some sort of control in the training 
of young people must prepare them for the 
management of a home. This is the opinion 
of the Commission on Education for Family 
Life which prepared the 1941 Yearbook of 
the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Education for Family Life. 

President Aurelia Henry Reinhardt of Mills 
College, California, says, “We educators have 
a simple faith. All problems have a root in 
human character and intelligence. The Amer- 
ican home, and the American school, if they 
are rightly adjusted one to the other and to 
the actualities of the time, both insure the 
safety of the children of our land and the 
preservation of free institutions. This country 
has had faith that its educators were right, 
and that in the two institutions of home and 
school is the substitute for power politics 
and military violence.” 

Education for Family Life is dedicated to 
clarifying this faith and applying it to the 
school and home of today. A copy of this 
splendid new book should be in the library 
of every parent, teacher, and principal. 
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For both pupil and teacher, health educa- 
tion is one of the most enjoyable and profit- 
able of all school activities. Good teaching 
methods develop in the classroom. The 
Health-Safety-Growth Series, by Turner, 
Burton, and Curl, consist of books for pupils 
and furnishes reference and guidance for the 
pupil’s part in health education. The separate 
Teacher’s Guide reflects the complete pro- 


Your Bookshelf 


_ history of American interest in the follow- 





gram in terms of home and school respong. 
bilities. The series teaches health, not {y, 
school only, but for the twenty-four hours of 
every day. It shows pupils that health ; 
fun; that it is their personal business; and 
that it will serve them well at all times anj 
in all places. Included in this series are: Geis. 
ing Health, Cleanliness and Health Protection, 
Working for Community Health, and Byilg. 
ing Healthy Bodies. These splendid new books 
have been published by D. C. Heath an 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 


* * * 


In speaking of dictionaries, let us tell yoy 
of two books which have just been published 

Thorndike Century Senior Dictionary, 
Scott, Foresman and Company, is simpler and 
more practical for everyday use, as well a 
authoritative. To assure accuracy, authori- 
tativeness, and the latest in language scholar. 
ship in this dictionary, Dr. Thorndike en. 
listed the services of twenty-eight leading 
linguistic, phonetic, and dictionary-making 
scholars. 

Correct Spelling with Dictionary Study, 
by Taylor, Gilmartin and Boylan, is a seven 
book series, prepared for grades two to eight 
It has been based on careful scientific research 
and ten years’ practical classroom experimen- 
tation. All three authors are practical school- 
men with elementary and supervisory experi- 
ence. Each of them has written other suc- 
cessful elementary school textbooks in the 
language arts. 

Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc., New 
York, has published this series. 


* * * 


Education in the Territories and Outlying 
Possessions by Charles F. Reid, gives the 


ing areas: Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, Panama Canal 
Zone, and Virgin Islands. It describes the 
races, cultures, governments; and the social, 
economic, and political conditions prevailing 
therein. It points out how these complex 
forces have influenced—both directly and 
indirectly—the public and private school 
systems. The study should be invaluable to 
principals, supervisors, and classroom teach- 
ers. Copies may be obtained from the Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 
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A Special Invitation 
to become 
A Life Member 


of the 


Department of Elementary School Principals 


Professional Spirit—A great deal of the joy of life consists in doing 
everything one attempts to the best of his ability. There is a sense of satisfaction 
and a pride in such work—a work which is rounded, full, exact, and complete. 
A life membership in the Department of Elementary School Principals tends 
to give this satisfaction, for it strengthens the bonds of interest, pride, loyalty, 
and active service. It provides an opportunity to grow professionally, advance 
educational standards, and to establish and maintain helpful, friendly relation- 
ships. Life Membership furnishes a bulwark for protecting, perpetuating, and 
guiding the advancement of the elementary school principalship. 


The Permanent Fund—tThe income from the $50.00 Life Membership 
Fee is added to the permanent fund of the Department. This procedure is 


followed in order to place the Department on a more solid foundation for future 
development. 


Advantages Received—aA life membership in the Department gives the 
member all the rights and privileges of active membership throughout life, and 
does away with further payment of dues. It furnishes him the bulletin—The 
National Elementary Principal—which is published in October, December, 
February, April, and June, and the Yearbook. These publications constitute 
the foundation for a professional library and means of professional growth. 


Enlist Now—Payments may be made in full or in deferred payments of 
$5.00 or $10.00 per year. A gold key, pin, or button and a life membership 
certificate will be sent to you immediately upon receipt of application. 

If you wish to become a life member, you may do so by sending $2.00 to 
be applied to the $3.00 you have already sent for your membership this year. 


This $5.00 will constitute your first payment and the second payment will not 
be due until 1941-42. 


HERBERT C. HANSEN, Director 
Life Membership Division. 


Department of Elementary School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Your personal powers are made up chiefly 
of principles, ideals, desires, and resolutions. 
The specific way in which you use these powers 
in your daily life largely determines your de- 
gree of success. Give earnest attention to these 
vital things, apply them intelligently, and you 
will go forward to inevitable achievement. 
Success will be yours precisely in the degree 
that you use your powers aright. 

Apply great abilities to small things and 
the results will be small. Apply small abilities 
to great things and the results will be better. 
But apply great abilities to great things and 
the results will be great. 

—Grenville Kleiser 
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